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Chapter 7 



GEOLOGISTS ON EXPLORATION SPEND AS MUCH TIME 
at home as the merchant marine. I think of merchant 
marine wives every time I get left, of navy wives and of 
Antarctic explorers' wives as well. All their husbands spend 
more time writing to them than they spend with them. I 
can't complain because often I do get taken along, pro- 
vided the Company doesn't object and someone can be 
found to look after the children. 

This summer I expected a few bleak weeks. There 
would also be a few week ends when I would have to be 
host and hostess to friends wanting to escape from their 
own homes. 

Quen, my husband, appeared suddenly from a two- 
weeks' trip in the Lardeau, the country at the extreme end 
of Kootenay Lake, whose white peaks and glaciers are vis- 
able from our windows. Quen sat by the living-room fire,^ 
sipping a drink and saying nothing for long enough to 
arouse my sense of disaster. 

"My next trip," he said, "will last for three months, 
and you can't come." 

He was going with a party of geologists and pack 
horses into the wildest and least explored region of British 
Columbia's coast range. His was a big company and big 



companies do not approve of women on exploration. The 
reason for this ban, I had been given to understand, was 
that once, somewhere, some big company had allowed a 
wife in the bush and she had cooked for the men. She had 
cooked as for bridge teas. The men were too polite to com- 
plain of the tiny servings of jelly and canned shrimp snacks 
and they had grown weaker and weaker until they were 
unable to explore anything and had all straggled home. A 
more unlikely story is hard to think up, but it is a good old 
stand-by. 

"Why don't you get a housekeeper, darling, and take 
a holiday yourself? You've got the car, so why not take off 
for three months and go to some of the places you've always 
wanted to see? Then we'll take our leave together in the 
fall. What about it?" 

"There aren't any housekeepers/' I said crossly. 

"Don't be silly. I shan't be going till next month, so 
you've lots of time to find the perfect being and train her." 

"Three months is a long time to leave anyone in 
charge of a farm and children. Besides, if I went off I 
should spend all the money and we wouldn't be able to 
take a holiday." 

"All what money?" 

I forgot about that conversation and resigned myself 
to a lonely summer. 

One afternoon, sometime later, I walked up the 
mountain to call on a newcomer who had rented a de- 
serted farm. I saw with satisfaction that there were crowds 
of children, playmates for our youngest, lona Iralie. I was 
greeted by the children's mother and by their grand- 
mother, Mrs. Clements. 

From the moment I saw Mrs. Clements I knew that 
my summer problems had a possible solution. With no 
regard for manners at all, I asked, "Mrs. Clements, would 



you consider taking over my chores and my children for 
three months?" 

"My mother is only visiting for a few days. Her home 
is on Vancouver Island/' 

"Well, why not come down and see?" I suggested 
rudely. "Don't make up her mind yet." 

They came on the following evening, Mrs. Clements 
walking stiffly on bandaged legs, and her daughter looking 
anxious. I showed them the house, which is large, but we 
do not use the upstairs. I stressed our electrical gadgets. I 
slurred over the fact that our nearest store was ten miles 
away and that we had no neighbors within sight or earshot. 
I introduced them to our wonderful watchdogs, a couple 
of enormous collies, who can be relied on to be absent 
chasing deer all night and to sleep like the dead through any 
disturbance. 

I took them around the grounds and said breezily, 
"It's only a question of waiting for things to grow; then 
you can pick and eat them. Your table will always be 
loaded with fresh vegetables, salads and fruit." 

The more time I spent with Mrs. Clements, the more 
desperately I wanted her. She was a shrewd and motherly 
Englishwoman, with a look of devastating competence. She 
told me that she had spent many years as a nanny and many 
more years as a cook in swanky households where she had 
been provided with any number of kitchen maids and 
where her meals and the butler's were served in their 
separate dining room. She was not taken in by my descrip- 
tion of my smoothly running household. 

"All them dogs and cats are going to take a lot of feed- 
ing. Do I hunt the meat?" And again, ''Looks to me as 
though most of my summer is going to be taken up canning 
and jam making. And baking," she added, as our huge 
fifteen-year-old slouched into sight. 



"This is Ian, Mrs. Clements. He's a wonderful worker, 
cuts the lawns, runs the tractor, does the logging for the 
fires with horses/' 

"Does he now?" said Mrs. Clements. "I've raised five 
sons of my own." After a moment's quiet inspection of Ian, 
"How many horses?" she inquired. 

"Only three and a foal," said Ian. "Do you ride?" 

Mrs. Clements examined the oil range in the kitchen. 
"I know them things," she said thoughtfully. 

I saw them sadly to the top gate and we shook hands. 

"I accept," said Mrs. Clements, and burst out laugh- 
ing. "God help me, but I accept." 

She moved in the next day and took charge of us all. 
lona Iralie, who was ten, found that at last there was some- 
one who could cut out dolls' clothes. Ian started haunting 
the kitchen, which smelled for the first time as a farm 
kitchen should. There was a bad moment one night when 
Mrs. Clements came into my room in her nightgown. 

"There's something scrunching outside my window," 
she said. 

"Oh, that's only bears," I said, but seeing her expres- 
sion, I added, "they aren't really outside your window, 
they're on the compost pile. I emptied seventy-five boxes 
of apples onto it in the spring." 

"I don't care for bears," she said and went off to bed. 

We do have a lot of bears. They climb the cherry trees 
and damage them and they munch apples all over the 
grounds in the fall, making a great din. We are fond of 
our bears so I never tell anyone about them. We have a 
lot of enthusiastic hunters round about who have moved 
here to escape the Los Angeles smog, and other amenities 
of urban life. Our son, who always knows everything about 
everyone, told me that owls, squirrels, gophers and bears 
had been crammed into their colossal deep-freezes, though 



I had not been fed anything very unusual when invited to 
dinner by one of them. 

With Mrs. Clements in charge of the household, I 
began to go out fishing on Kootenay Lake for days at a time. 
Home was always fragrant, when I returned, with the smell 
of new bread and fresh flowers. 

"My husband is coming home for a week or two be- 
fore he leaves/' I told Mrs. Clements one day. "I just know 
you'll love my husband," I gushed. 

"You talk a lot of nonsense about your family." 

Sometime later I returned from a three-days' fishing 
trip. After a supper of fried trout, fresh rolls and rhubarb 
pie, Mrs. Clements said, "Something's haunting this house." 

"You mean the windows upstairs?" 

"That I do, and all them comings and goings in the 
night/' 

"An old place like this usually makes creaking noises 
in the night." 

"If you expect me to crawl up those stairs shutting 
the windows after your old haunt, I'm not doing it. And 
another thing, your dogs ain't chivvying all night, either. 
One dog sleeps in my room and one dog sleeps in the little 
girl's room. The boy can look after himself. What's 
hauntin' us?" 

"We call her Lady Aylmer. She built this house many 
years ago. She's very nice and friendly, we think. The house 
has a lovely atmosphere, don't you agree?" 

"I do not," said Mrs. Clements. "A more lonely, God- 
forsaken spot I never did see, with all them coyotes wail- 
ing like banshees and that plumbing, and all." 

Ian and I had been out fishing one week end. When. 
we got home, Mrs. Clements marched out in a flurry of 
dogs and greeted us with, "This is the last time you both 
go out together. Them horses have been browsin' on Mrs. 



Attree's vegetables and I've been chasing them all day/' 
She looked exhausted. 

Our neighbor has a white horse called "Smoky" who 
knows what's going on about him. Directly supervision is 
withdrawn, Smoky dislodges a couple of fence posts and 
goes out visiting. He calls on our horses, pushes over a few 
more posts, and leads them to the neighborhood vegetable 
gardens. My chief concern about these excursions is the 
gaping deep-freezes, so that I am worried till the horses 
are rounded up and the fence posts balanced in position. 

"It's them posts. With your husband coming you can 
all be fixing them or there will be no more fish in this 
family/* 

Quen came and went. New fence posts were planted 
and I started dreaming of my trip. 

"I think I'll leave the car and hitchhike," I said to 
Ian one day. He roared with laughter. 

"You'd better take me or you'll not get to the high- 
way." 

"Why ever not?" I asked crossly. "What's so special 
about you?" 

"You're an old woman," he said, retreating swiftly 
to the dark cupboard for a slab of Mrs. Clements' cake. 

"No one will give a ride to an old woman," he assured 
me through a mouthful of cake. "You take me, then I can 
stop the cars and you can hide till I've got them talking. 
Then, when they do see you, they can't refuse to take you 
as well." 

Taking Ian was a wonderful idea for he was a lot of fun 
as long as he refrained from offering advice. 

"It's no use," I said, after some reflection. "Who's 
going to exercise the horses, cut the grass, bring in the logs, 
cut wood, pick fruit, run the cultivator, catch fish and 
guard the house?" 



"What do I get paid, then?'' asked Ian, the ever flex- 
ible. 

Of course, now that Mrs. Clements was there, I lost 
all desire to go. I hung around enjoying my home as I had 
never enjoyed it before. Above all, I enjoyed the freedom 
of knowing that I could go when I pleased. My friends 
advised me to go before Mrs. Clements had a change of 
heart. 

"Suppose there is a Russian invasion?" I said one day 
when I had run out of objections. 

"You needn't worry about that. If the Russians in- 
vade, Mrs. Clements will help us to burn your house, along 
with ours, and we shall all take to the mountains where you 
will find us on your return/' Here I feel bound to add that 
our friends are some years older than Mrs. Clements. 



Chapter 2 



ONE MORNING, AS I LAY WATCHING THE DAWN ON 

the mountains, I knew that the time had come. And that 
it had to be a hiking trip. Naturally, I was unprepared. I 
had expected to take weeks making plans and packing, but 
suddenly it was time to go and I had not even been into 
town to the bank. 

I scoured the house for money until I had collected 
thirty-six dollars, mostly from winter pockets. I filled a 
packboard and a huge sack with all sorts of unsuitable ef- 
fects. Anything, in fact, that I could lay hands on without 
waking Mrs. Clements. In the end I had collected: two 
pairs of jeans, one pair of faded blues and some shorts, two 
cotton shirts, two short-sleeved sweaters, one fisherman's 
sweater, three pairs of woolen socks, some crimson ski- 
jamas, three changes of underwear, a short fisherman's 
slicker and four colored handkerchiefs to tie around the 
neck. 

From the kitchen I stole a small Revere saucepan and 
frying pan, a silver spoon and fork, an aluminum pie plate, 
a plastic mug, two pounds of coffee, two pounds of rice, 
some bacon, salt, pepper and a huge hunk of cheese. 

On top of all this I stuffed in my sleeping bag, which 
weighed as much as the cheese, and a ground sheet. Fortu- 
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nately, I had a few rolls of color film on hand. I have a very 
nice little camera with which I take hundreds of photo- 
graphs, which never fail to send my audience to sleep. 

It was a perfect morning for a start, but home had 
never seemed so lovely. The dew on the lawns was sparkling 
in the early sunlight, and under the cherry trees, dappled 
in leaf shadow, two white-tailed deer were browsing. 

I tried, unsuccessfully, to wake Ian in the hope that he 
might round up the horses and see me and my monstrous 
pack on our way. Then I put on my bathing suit and went 
out to the orchard with a pan of oats to entice a horse. All 
of them came and I scrambled onto the fattest. We jogged 
down to the lake through the abandoned orchard, through 
a grove of pines still deep in the night's cool, across a gully 
where the wind rarely blows and which was loaded with 
the smell of bear. On the lake shore we were joined by 
the dogs, so I gathered that Mrs. Clements must be awake. 

It is pleasant swimming at that time of day, when the 
water is warm at depth, before the sun has heated the sur- 
face and the wind has fidgeted icy water into unexpected 
places. 

Mrs. Clements was up, awaiting me with bacon and 
eggs, coffee and hot rolls. 

"Heard you banging about so I figured you'd be want- 
ing your breakfast. Going fishing?" 

"No. This is it. I'm really off this morning." 

"And you not giving me any instructions about the 
canning and the jam and the doctor's phone." 

I gave her the doctor's phone number. "There are no 
other instructions/' I said. I kissed lona good-by without 
waking her. Ian was still asleep. 

"She won't be missin' you," said Mrs. Clements. "She's 
used to your goings-on." She was disgusted with the size of 
my pack and pounced on it to see what vital equipment I 



was carrying off. 

I took the steep trail down to the dirt road which runs 
along the edge of the lake. Little boats were chugging out 
in the early morning ripple for the day's fishing. A red 
truck passed me and stopped. 

"Ride?" yelled the driver. 

"Thanks." 

"Come far?" 

"Just left home." 

"Where to?" 

"Ferry turnoff." 

"Looking for a job?" 

"No. On the loose." 

"Highways ain't no place for dames on the loose. My 
cousin's girl in Vancouver, she went off. . . . Next thing 
they find her, floating face down, near them docks. Never 
caught the guy. Guess he's still around waiting for the 
next. Dames should stay home." He stopped at the turnofL 

"Thanks for the ride. I'll remember what you say." 

"You'll be O.K. if you're sharp. Wish I was going 
with you." 

Staggering under the pack, I walked past the long line 
of cars which form a summer morning's queue of Trans- 
Canada Highway travelers. I felt foolish and wished that 
I had Ian and the horses to distract the stares. 

"Going hunting?" asked the ticket man, an old friend. 

"In July? Not that brave. I'm going hitch-hiking." 

"Did a lot of that when I was your age. Best way there 
is of getting to know strange places." 

"Who's good for a ride, would you know?" 

"Well, this morning there's quite a selection of regu- 
lars, and that guy there's the Fuller Brush. If you lose your 
nerve there's them two Greyhounds'll give you a start." 

I walked back along the line-up and stopped in pure 
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panic at a big van. "Which way are you going?" I asked the 
driver. 

"Windsor, Ontario. See that notice, 'No Riders'?" 
He had a bad cold, and he sat there looking down at me, 
sniffing. 

"Never mind, then; thanks all the same/' 

I started off but he leaned out and shouted, "Here, 
come now, come back! I didn't say 'no,' did I, girlie? Give 
us a chance to look you over. You can come along if you 
like. Let's have that pack. Jeez, what all have you got in 
this?" I got in as the line-up was moving onto the ferry. 

"No charge for trucker's swamper," said my friend of 
the tickets. 

It takes about forty minutes to cross Kootenay Lake 
in the fast ferry. The lake is the world's most beautiful, 
with its rim of timbered mountains and its distances o 
snow peaks. As we raced across, the Kootenay Glacier rose 
up behind us. The road on the other side of the lake twists 
dangerously along the edge for some eighty miles. 

"M'name's Burke. Jim Burke/' said my driver as we 
started up the winding highway. "Hope you didn't get the 
idea I didn't want you?" 

"You didn't seem very keen/' I said.. 

"You can never tell with hitch-hiking women. It's not 
a good idea for you, know what I mean?" 

"No/ 9 

"Have you ever done this sort of thing before?" 

"No." 

"Ever noticed any trucks with women in?" 

"No/' 

"What I'm telling you is, never go along with any 
trucker who asks you. Savvy?" 

"No." 

"You got any friends on the highway?" 
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"No." 

"Women, I mean, traveling women?" 

"No." 

"All your own idea, then?" 

"No. I mean, yes. Yes, it is/' 

"Like me to tell you a thing or two?" 

"Please do." 

"Well, now, starting at the big ports in the cities where 
the trucks load there's women there who haven't got no 
place to stay, no homes, no nothing. They hang around and 
get hold of some trucker and go the trip with him. Some 
of them there's no escaping from. They follow the driver to 
his hotel and, if she's lucky, she gets fixed up with a meal 
and a bed, and so on. Then, if she's still lucky, she might 
pull out with him next trip. If she isn't, she picks up with 
the next truck going some place else. Bad break for the 
driver when he wants to shake one off for a real date and 
she wants to stick. Those women, they carry all they ever 
owned around with them in a little case/' 

"What happens to them?" 

"Never can tell with women; they're up to all sorts of 
tricks. There's drivers who actually like those women. They 
take a drive around a city to see what they can find before 
pulling out on a long haul. So if anyone ever offers you a 
ride, you turn him down. Type you need is the guy who 
don't want to take you; then you'll be O.K. See what I 
mean?" 

"Yes. Doesn't sound as though I shall get very far." 

When we got to Creston, Jim Burke wanted coffee. He 
drove right through the town and stopped a few hundred 
yards beyond^it. He seemed pleased when I suggested that 
I wait for him in the truck. 

"Had to come out here. Plenty of Vancouver drivers 
having coffee. Never do to have them see you. Might get 
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back to my wife," 

I wondered whether this aspect of hitch-hiking couldn't 
become rather depressing. I certainly didn't care to upset 
the domestic bliss of the drivers. 

At Cranbrook we got our first sight of the Rockies 
a great wall stretching from the north into the south, peak 
upon peak of dramatic mountains. I knew that part of the 
world, for we had spent some years looking at the Rockies 
from the opposite side of the great trench. We had skied 
and climbed among these preposterous mountains and had 
worshipped them. 

At Fernie Jim Burke needed gas. He explained that 
there were stations which everyone meaning the truckers 
frequented, just as there were stations which none of the 
drivers patronized. 

"If the company hasn't made special arrangements, a 
trucker has a free hand. So we get a two percent rake-off for 
the gas we buy. Service stations who don't give this, don't 
get our custom. That's how it is. Diesels on the regular 
routes don't have it so good because everything's arranged 
for them in advance." 

We drove on through the Crows' Nest Pass and then 
through that terrible place, Frank. Originally a little rail- 
way town, Frank had been wiped out almost entirely in 
the spring of 1903 by a gigantic mountainslide. Only one 
tiny baby girl had been found alive and she was given the 
name of Franke Slide, for lack of any other identification. 

At the MacLeod turnoff where the highway to the 
north joins the Trans Canada, we said good-by. 

"Remember those guys now, the ones who want you 
along, and keep clear of them. Any time you need a ride 
and I'm around I'll be pleased to take you.'* He helped me 
into my pack, waved, and drove off. 

I turned northward, up the long straight road which 



seemed to touch the horizon and climb into the pink eve- 
ning sky. Till that moment I had not really given much 
thought to the direction I would take. For many years I had 
dreamed of the far north. It was a dream which I had never 
allowed to take hold, but it was always with me. Standing 
in the golden sunset at the start of the fiat gray road, I felt 
an overwhelming desire to go north. I had the time and I 
had thirty-six dollars. With luck I might actually realize 
my dream Alaska and the Yukon! 

"Get to where the rainbow ends/' I said to myself in 
loud unbelief. 

It was chilly, and I had done enough driving for one 
day. I would walk a little, find a nice spot, cook supper and 
fall asleep under the large prairie stars. I did walk a little 
and the pack began to feel ghastly. Dusk was fast closing 
into night and still I walked, surrounded by the flattest 
land imaginable. I would look like a mountain sleeping 
anywhere within miles of that highway. I had passed noth- 
ing that offered the smallest shelter from the rushing head- 
lights. 

I came upon a little river and some willows but the 
spot was already occupied by an Indian encampment. I 
loitered, easing the pack against the bridge rail, and 
yearned for home. Ahead there was nothing, not so much 
as a large clump of grass. In utter dejection I cursed the 
stupidity and lack of imagination that had started me on 
this absurd journey. Lights were going on in the Indian 
camp as I moved on. 

Half an hour later the sound of shouting and running 
feet sank through my weary abstraction. I turned and 
watched a group of people running after me. 

"Hey, ma'am, hey, missus!" they yelled. "Stop there, 
oh, please, do stop." 

I waited for them, a woman and three children. 



"Excuse me," the woman panted. "We didn't know 
you were a woman. We were watching you through the 
window, thinking you were a bum, and then my boy says 
'Mom/ he says, 'that's not a man, that's a woman.' And so 
we started after you. Would you please come and spend the 
night with us? We're alone and we're scared. Would you, 
please?" 

"Well, I was just wondering where I could sleep." As 
we walked back she pointed out her farm, a little cluster of 
lights a quarter of a mile or so off the highway. 

"I am alone with the children for the first time in my 
life and I feel so frightened. And then you come along, 
like an answer to my prayers/' 

"That goes for both of us/' I laughed. 

"This is our new home. We've only been three nights 
on this ranch. We're from Saskatchewan wheat farmers. 
I was born there and I married right in the same village, 
but then we had to live with my husband's people. They 
were terrible. Fifteen years of hell I had with them. 
Couldn't take no more so I worked on him till he sold out 
and bought this section. We got chickens, brought them 
with us, and that's all/ 1 

"And the cat, we've got a cat with kittens/' sang out 
the youngster, 

"How long have you been alone?" I asked. 

"Since this morning. He's gone in to get a tractor and 
some equipment and he counts on being back tomorrow." 

"Mom was scared; I wasn't," said the eldest. 

They gave me a meal of chicken and popovers. A fit- 
ting meal for the answer to a prayer. 

"Would you mind sleeping in that trailer?" she asked. 
"You won't get scared? I sure hope you sleep light. We 
want you to stop anyone before they get to the house." She 
gave me the key to the front door and told me to put it 
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under my pillow. 

"If only my old man knew you were here he'd sure 
be happy. Hell be worrying about me all night long." 

I slept so well on the trailer couch that a mass assault 
of whatever it was they were scared of would not have 
wakened me. 

Toast, coffee and high praise were waiting for me in 
the morning. My hostess had slept, undisturbed. We 
thanked each other warmly for the night's protection and 
I set off northward. 

It was early and traffic had scarcely started. Greatkfiocks 
of mallards and pintails were rising from the sloughs and 
settling on the fat grain crops. No farmers were around yet 
to give battle for the rights of encroaching man. 

I got a ride quickly and I was soon walking north on 
the other side of Calgary. Traffic moves at high speed on 
the straight prairie roads so it needed all my courage to stay 
on the highway at all. Trying to thumb a ride was un- 
thinkable. I had been spun off onto the grass by the blast 
of passing Cadillacs, (the oil boom), when a taxi pulled up. 
The passenger, who was riding up front with the driver, 
offered me a ride. "If you can take it fast/' he said. 

"Safer taking it fast than walking on this highway," 
I said as I climbed in the back. 

"At first we thought you were a man," said the driver. 

"I don't look in the least like a man," I snapped. 

"Oh, but you do from the back with that high pack. 
By the time we got round to the front it was almost too late 
to stop/' 

"Hitching rides must be pretty tough for men?" 

"I'd never pick up a man might cut my throat," said 
the taxi driver. "Why don't you roll your jeans over your 
socks? Wearing them that long makes you look like a man 
from the back." 
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My host was a safety engineer for a large road-and- 
bridge construction company. He was on company business 
and in a great hurry, so we traveled at a steady eighty-five 
miles an hour. I wondered why they had bothered to stop 
for me. They both huddled low in the front seat, taking 
swigs of rye. The safety engineer spoke in a staccato, bully- 
ing voice and barked abrupt orders when he wanted to 
stop. He did not ask me where I wanted to go but after we 
had been driving for quite a time he told me our destina- 
tion. Not north at all. 

We visited road camps, inspecting (I suppose) safety 
as we tore eastward for a couple of hundred miles. 

In the late afternoon, late for lunch, that is, we hurtled 
into a dusty camp and rushed into the mess tent with the 
engineer bellowing for food. Food came, great hunks of 
ham brought by a sullen cook whose afternoon had been 
ruined. 

We rushed back to the taxi and the engineer threw a 
manuscript into my lap. 

"Read that and tell me what you think. I wrote it. 
It's my third book." 

I read it as we traveled, I don't know where. It was 
very long and full of blonde secretaries. The word "sala- 
cious" would seem to fit but I have never read anything 
like it. 

"When do you get time for writing?" I asked as I 
skipped the last few pages. 

"Write every night, rill dawn. Wife left because of it." 

I didn't inquire about "it" because we were running 
through Edmonton. We stopped in the center of the city 
and, while we parked, the engineer bounced out and made 
for a hotel across the street. I was still struggling to get my 
pack through the car door when he returned. 

"Come," he said, taking my arm. 



"No, thanks, I've a long way to go." 

"Oh, no, you're booked at the hotel. You go over and 
have a wash and a drink and then 111 take you to dinner 
and tell you about my other books." I muttered something 
politely, freed the pack with a stupendous heave, and, as 
he turned to draw the taxi driver into the talk, I fled 
through the traffic into a gas station. From the doorway I 
watched their surprise change to anger and then to shrugs. 
An old man pulling in for gas leaned out of his car and 
asked me where I was going. 

"North," said I. 

"Wait over for a day ... be going to Dawson Creek 
myself. I may look old, but I'm still on the road. Never 
made enough to stop working. How about it? Be glad of 
the company." 

"No, thanks, I'm short of time myself." 

"Well, then, hop in and 111 take you out of the city 
and set you on your way. Tell you all about my operations 
but without showing the scars." He was as good as his 
word. He drove me out of the city and some miles onto 
the highway and he told me all about his gall bladder, his 
kidneys, and how he had nearly "passed over" recently. I 
listened with rapture because I enjoy hearing about other 
people's desperate experiences. 

My next ride was in the back of a half-ton truck, the 
front of which was occupied by a whole family of suspi- 
cious Yugoslavs. From the moment they took me aboard 
they started arguing about what to do with me. Every few 
minutes one would peer through the window at me and 
return to the fray. Just before Morinville they must have 
reached a decision. The truck stopped and they all piled 
out, glaring at each other and at me. 

"Out. Out. Out you get, Missus." 

I got down and thanked them as doors were banged 
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and the truck moved on. 

Morinville is a prosperous, clean, little town where 
everyone speaks French. In a crowded cafe I bought my- 
self a cup of coffee and joined in the general conversation. 
The customers accepted me without staring. We discussed 
the weather, duck damage to crops, a nearby forest fire, 
and tourists. There was an awkward pause after "tourists." 

"I'm not a real tourist," I said. 

"Ah, so you are seeking work. How admirable/' said 
Madam behind the bar. 

"But, yes/' said I. 

"Then you must go north/' they said. 

"A good idea/' said I. "And how can this be brought 
about?" 

"The big truck over there is going north right away/' 
I said good-by and went to call on the big truck. 

"No use, ma'am, it's already loaded/' said the gas at- 
tendant. As he spoke, the driver came over, followed by a 
girl in very high heels and a nylon floral print. She was 
carrying a small suitcase. I shouldered my pack and left 
town. 

Across the prairie, flat as polished steel, the highway 
ran from the town's clustered lights to the massed clouds 
in the far distance flickering with lightning. Slowly I 
trudged toward the horizon, breasting the rain-laden wind 
and cringing at the flash and boom of the oncoming storm, 
not longing for home this time; home was light years away. 
I was no one, going nowhere, a face without friends, a 
ghost trailing with the rain clouds across a flat world. 

Suddenly a monstrous truck and trailer, beautiful as 
a Christmas tree, came tearing from the south, flashing a 
million colored lights and traveling as fast as the storm. 
Feeling like an ant trying to stop a typhoon, I raised a 
thumb as it flashed by. Amazingly, it slowed and came to 



a standstill about half a mile from me. Anyone who has 
tried to run with a heavy pack will understand my dilemma. 
I yearned to run and could not, so I hobbled, hopped and 
agonized each time there was a change in the engine's 
rhythm. The truck waited. It puffed and it fidgeted, but 
it waited on my endless approach. 

A cheerful voice called, "Now you wait till I get these 
bloody shoes back on/' A pair of dangling white socks was 
all I could see of the owner. He found his shoes and jumped 
down. I stood between him and the truck, looking up at 
the second man, the driver, as he leaned over the wheel 
peering down from his immense height. 

"Well, if it isn't Ingrid Bergman/' he breathed. 

"Where are you heading?" I asked. 

"Anchorage, Alaska/' said the driver in a gentle voice. 

"May I come too?" I asked. 

"Of course/' he said. 

Dazed by that sheer happiness which comes when the 
impossibly wonderful happens, when unbelievable good 
fortune leaves its golden imprint on one's heart for all 
time, I gave my pack to White Socks who tied it on out- 
side at the back of the cab. 

"You've not much room in there/' I said. "Would it 
be better if I traveled outside as well?" 

"You'd freeze to death," said the driver. "There's 
plenty of room; in you get." 

I climbed up and wrapped my legs around the gears 
and White Socks climbed in after me. 

I couldn't really believe in my luck. It seemed incredi- 
ble that the patchy anxious traveling of the past couple of 
days was over and that I would get to the North with no 
further problems. I was nudged from my enchantment by 
the driver. 

"Ingrid," he said, "what's the matter with you? Cat got 
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your tongue?" 

"I think he has/' I said. 

"I am the most silent person around here, not you," 
he said. "I am Jack Martin and that is Frank Curry." 

"He sure is silent. Doesn't speak for weeks at a time/' 
said Frank. "He's deaf, too. Lip reads, you know." 

Whether Jack was lip reading or not, his conversa- 
tion with Frank was a delight, so that the hours flew with 
our laughter till it was time to stop for coffee. At the coffee 
counter, remembering the warnings of my friend Jim 
Burke, I put down my money for the coffee when I ordered 
it. The gesture was noted. 
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Chapter 3 



IN THE MAD LIGHT OF THE CAFE I TOOK A LONG 

look at my companions. Jack, who looked twenty but was 
past the middle thirties, had the features of Ramon Na- 
varro and perhaps, say, George Raft, combined with a sulky 
mouth and terrible teeth. At best, everything about him, 
his attitudes, his voice, his words, his smile, was sad. Most 
of the time, though, this sadness was ousted by a look of 
acute despair. He sat alone, aloof, abstracted, detached, un- 
conscious, uncaring; speaking, in his soft, well-modulated 
voice, only when speech was unavoidable. 

Frank watched me, his little brown eyes sparkling with 
malice, as I looked at Jack. "Moods, moods. But it's still the 
same joker.'* 

They both had good, well-kept hands. I have noticed 
that all freight-line drivers have good hands. Taking this 
thought a bit further, any man who loves his occupation 
has well-kept hands. 

At two in the morning, Jack, who had driven through 
without a break from Great Falls, Montana, said that he 
needed sleep "in a bed." We stopped at Athabasca, which 
was thronged with southbound trucks with bad news of the 
highway. 

"What are you going to do?" Jack asked me when he 



had found a hotel room. 

"I'm sleeping out, thanks/' I told him as Frank un- 
strapped my pack. 

"Don't. You sleep here in the truck; you'll fit. I'm 
much taller and I'm comfortable here. But tonight I'm too 
damned tired and I want sheets." 

"No. Look at the full moon the rain's stopped. Ill 
sleep out. Good night," I called as I moved off. 

Jack, who was collecting things from the front seat, 
shouted, "Here, don't forget your camera/* 

"Thanks," I answered. "I shan't be needing it tonight. 
You keep it for me in the hotel." 

Hardly had I reached the last street light when the 
road, which had seemed so smooth from the truck, be- 
came pure gumbo. In no time my shoes were caked with 
the stuff which oozed in over the tops and made my feet 
almost too heavy to lift. Gumbo is famous in the North but 
this was my first encounter with it. The forest, I thought, 
would be a better place to go. It wasn't, for the grass was 
long and wet and gumbo was everywhere. I swore that I 
would stand up all night rather than ask Jack for the keys 
to the truck. Dragging myself around in search of a dry 
place, I passed the local school. There were some good 
broad steps and I laid out my bed after undressing in the 
porch. 

I woke before dawn from a fine sleep, packed, and 
knocked on the kitchen door of the hotel. A plump young 
man wrapped in a large white apron invited me to have 
coffee. 

"Like a wash too?" he said, handing me a tin basin 
and a jug of boiling water. "Coffee'll be ready when you 
are," and he went off, leaving the warm kitchen to me. I 
put on a fresh set of clothes, washed the gumbo from every- 
thing I had on, hung my clothes to dry on the wood range 



and went to find the coffee. 

"You the girl who came in with the truck last night? 
I heard them talking about you upstairs. Said you were 
pretty nice, trusting them with some camera. Anyway, they 
sounded pleased. What in hell are you doing in this bloody 
place?" 

"Passing through. Don't you like it?" 

"Couldn't get work in Vancouver. It was this or starve. 
Wish now I'd starved. Nothing but rain and gumbo here. 
Mopping floors all day and all night . . ." 

We drove out of Athabaska into a sparkling morning. 
Jack, who had had nothing but tomato juice for breakfast, 
had not acknowledged anyone's existence. 

"One of his moods/' said Frank. "Comes of being 
stone deaf." 

"How did he get that way?" 

"Crashed, flying in the Far East. Never been up since." 

"How come he's allowed to drive?" 

"Anyone's allowed to drive the highway. Look at me." 
His eyes were full of laughter. 

"Why do you do it, Frank?" 

"Lots of money." 

"What do you call lots of money?" 

"Well, take this trip. Jack got a bad load, it's true, all 
on the far end of the trailer. Makes it tough to handle in 
a mess like this, but he'll get four hundred dollars when 
he reaches Anchorage and he's got four hundred dollars 
on him right now. So, if he pulls out and comes straight 
back, he may get another load and pull out of Great Falls 
in two weeks' time. See?" 

"How about you?" 

"I'm out of luck. I started north in a big Diesel. It 
broke down and I had to be towed to Dawson Creek for re- 
pairs. Ten-day job, so I hitched a ride home to tell the 



story to the wife and took the next truck heading north, 
which was Jack's. I'll pick up my rig and roll for Fair- 
banks when it's ready.' 7 

"How do you make out on a deal like this?" 

"Doesn't pay. Collect the same dough if it takes two 
months to do the trip, or ten days. This trip is on me, and 
the wife and kids will complain. Lucky last trip, and I'll 
be lucky on the next." 

We came to a sudden halt at a roadside shack, the first 
building we had seen for hours. Jack jumped down, leav- 
ing his door swinging. "Coffee," said Frank, pulling on his 
shoes. 

Two girls were whispering and giggling behind the 
counter of the small bar. The elder took our orders while 
the younger lounged against the counter watching Jack 
as he drained his coffee and returned her stare, cigarette 
dangling from the corner of his mouth. 

"New around here?" were his first words that day. 

"So what?" said she. She was worth remembering, with 
her gypsy eyes, purple lipstick and dangling glass earrings. 
Her hair, much too curly, sparkled with assorted orna- 
ments. In fact, she was beautiful, with the vigor and charm 
of extreme youth in masquerade. 

"You going to be around much?" 

"Not if there're many more like you," she drawled. 

"Cut it out," growled the deaf one. "You'll be around 
when I want you, like the rest." With this he lefL Frank 
and I gulped our scalding coffee when we heard the en- 
gine start. 

"You poor drivers," the older girl sighed. "There's a 
real mess ahead. I'm sure sorry for you guys." 

Jack, returning for an afterthought, ran headlong into 
us. He stood, eyes gliding slowly over curves. "I'll be back," 
he said. 



We ran into trouble as soon as we started. A passenger 
car was coming toward us with no signs of slowing down. 
Jack kept right on driving, pulling on the horn continu- 
ously but the car would not pull over. 

"Son of a bitch!" exclaimed Frank. "Now well be in 
the rhubarb/' Jack slowed down and pulled over just as 
it seemed the car would hit us, but we kept on going, al- 
most touching as we passed. We lurched and slithered in 
the miserable mud till we heaved back onto the highway 
with a thump, though we could still feel the trailer spin- 
ning out and tugging us back. When we were running free 
again Frank was still swearing, inaudibly. I had been watch- 
ing Jack through all this to see if he would lose his temper, 
but he remained impassive and expressionless. When he 
stopped to see if we had shed any spare tires during the 
heaving, Frank said, "Little cars like that are the dread of 
the highway. Do you drive?" 

"Yes/' 

"Well, take a lesson now. Car drivers get the idea 
that the highway is exclusively for them and big trucks 
should pull up and let them by. Sure, we try to, but in 
stuff like this we can't. If Jack had stopped there we'd 
have been bogged down proper. He's pretty good; most 
guys wouldn't' ve made it. Then if there's a crackup it's 
always the transport gets the blame. If he'd stopped to let 
us past we'd've slowed down to see that he got out O.K., 
but if we pull up and get stuck the whole highway gets 
held up for days." 

I soon saw the truth of this. A few miles ahead a 
freight trailer was ditched, the truck sprawled across the 
highway. We had to stop about half a mile away because 
the mud was so churned up. Trucks and cars were held 
up on either side of the trouble. I counted thirty-seven 
on our side. Way up front I was amused to see the trucker 
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who had left Morinville with his "load," though I didn't 
see her anywhere about. There were a couple of cater- 
pillar tractors bustling around the stranded truck and a 
gas tanker which was lying on its side in the ditch. Frank 
jerked his chin at the tanker. "We'll see lots of them up 
here in Alberta. They can't take this mud and they're left 
lying around for weeks." 

We were there for hours. I had put on my sweater 
and slicker against the bitter wind and Frank had huddled 
into a sheepskin jacket We chatted to groups of people, 
shivering and offering advice to everyone and receiving 
advice in return. Jack alone remained silent, and he seemed 
oblivious to the cold. Wearing his shirt open to the waist, 
the sleeves rolled, he just stood watching the tractors at 
work. After dark a grader came to clean up the mud so 
that we might take turns passing the bad spot. In spite of 
the long hold up, everyone stopped at the next coffee 
shop. 

When my order of apple pie and coffee was brought, 
Jack said possessively, "It's paid for," and turned his back 
to me. I ate, listening to the conversation in that packed 
room: roads, routes, highways, trucks, events on high- 
ways, who had passed whom and what had been said. I 
sat entranced, watching the speakers, trying to determine 
which were Canadian drivers, which American. 

Among themselves, freight-line drivers never speak 
about their personal affairs. Talk is strictly related to the 
job of driving the highways. I was accepted and included 
in this reserve. I had always been a little in awe of the 
men who drive the great freight trucks, thundering 
through the night when the world is asleep. Actual con- 
tact with them increased my respect for them. 

Jack called the waitress for another serving of what- 
ever he had been eating and, unseen by him, I slipped 
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her the money for his order. When she brought his food 
he threw her a ten-dollar bill, indicating me with a jerk 
of his head. 

"It's paid for," she said. In the small silence that fol- 
lowed my gesture of independence, I was noticed by the 
other drivers for the first time. I went on eating stolidly 
and soon the talk got under way again. 

Across the room a small gray man was sitting. As we 
rose to leave, he shouted to Frank, "Better drive with me 
for the rest of the way." 

"Perhaps, someday," said Frank. To me he said, 
"That's Tom Woods. We'll be seeing him along the way. 
He hates Jack, you watch." 

We sloshed through the gumbo at high speed, with 
intervals for coffee, till three in the morning, when Frank 
suggested that he drive. 

"Sure, but you're too slow and careful," said Jack. "If 
you nurse this old crate you'll give it ideas and it'll fold 
up." They changed over and Frank did his best not to be 
slow or careful. We bounded down the road like a crazy 
kangaroo. 

"Like this?" asked Frank. 

"Sure, if that's how you like it," screamed Jack. 

The three of us sat hunched in a crouch to spare our 
heads when we bounced against the roof. After about 
thirty miles of this Frank grew tired of the game and drove 
with more caution. I was bruised all over but Jack was 
asleep. 

We stopped for the night, I don't know where, out- 
side a hotel with a lot of other trucks. Frank and Jack got 
themselves beds and I resolved to sleep in the truck. I 
changed into pajamas, rolled my sleeping bag around me, 
and slept at once. 

Jack was at the bar, drinking his tomato juice alone 
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on the following morning. 
"Frank?" I asked. 
"Gone." 
"Crowded out?" 

"No. Gone with Tom Woods. Him and Tom's bud- 
dies." 

I felt that we would miss Frank. In spite of Jack's 
moodiness, we had developed a real comradeship among 
us, though it certainly would be more roomy in the cab 
now. 

"It was pretty nice of you to have taken me along 
when it's so much more comfortable without me," I said. 

"That's O.K. I may need a ride someday myself," said 
Jack. 

I have driven thousands of miles with many drivers 
but I have never known one who could touch Jack's skill. 
He drove with genius. It was sheer pleasure to listen to 
his gear work as he took every ounce of power the old 
engine had to give, never losing speed through delayed 
changes, hesitations or inattention. At all times we traveled 
at maximum speed, overtaking the other trucks, among 
them Tom Woods', and he signaled us to stop at the next 
coffee joint. 

Tom came over to sit next to me at the bar. 

"How do you like Jack?" he asked. 

"What a driver!" I said. 

"Yes, I suppose he can drive." He puffed into his coffee 
to cool it. "At least, so I've been told." 

Our progress that day was a series of tremendous 
bursts of speed alternating with leisurely stops for coffee. 
We screamed down winding, muddy hills at eighty miles 
an hour and rushed up the next, passing all traffic. Little 
bridges often lay at the bottom of these dips, seemingly 
impossible to hit squarely at such a speed. 
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I found it hard to reconcile Jack's driving skill and 
his niceness to me with his film-villain act. 

"When I was young I wanted to be something great; 
now look at me," he said. 

"I see the best driver on the highway/* I said, with 
conviction. 

He seemed pleased. "Is that really what you think? 
The boss has a certificate about my gear work hanging 
right over his desk. What do you think about that?" He 
was silent for a while, brooding. "I want to see the whole 
world. Of course, I've seen most of it already. I'm going 
to Hawaii next, in a couple of months. My buddy and I, 
we're going to Hawaii. I'll send you a card from there. 
Of course," he added, "I've been there before." 

"Tired of the Alaska Highway?" 

"Oh, I'm only doing this to fill in time. I want to fly 
again. You know I'm an airman?" 

"Frank told me, and about your crash, too. Horrible." 

"Yes. I can't seem to forget it. Everytime I close my 
eyes it happens all over again, so I'm scared to sleep. I'll 
never fly again, so I don't want to live any more. 

"Look," he said suddenly, "if you want to stop to take 
pictures or anything, you just say. Any time." 

We passed a tractor with a loaded trailer driven by 
a very small girl in a bright red sweater and jeans. 

"Look at that," exclaimed Jack. "Can you beat that? 
Poor kid should be playing and having fun." 

"Probably fun to her. Makes her feel grown up." 

"Work's hell for kids," said Jack. "I hate women," 
he said abruptly, "don't you?" 

"No." 

"That's funny. If you don't hate 'em, you don't know 
about them. I'm married and I know. Give, give, give till 
they have your soul. I parted with mine long ago, with 



everything else, too. Gave my money, gave my time, gave 
my peace, gave my freedom, gave my souL" 

"What kind of a soul was it?" 

"The kind that told me I could choose. I'd had 
enough, so I walked out." 

"You must have liked her once?" 

"No. The girl I loved was Spanish. Hell, she was a 
good kid. You wouldn't understand. We were going to be 
married. She was just a laughing little thing." 

"Didn't many?" 

"She died/- 
This conversation was carried on in a high scream be- 
cause of the exhaust. 

"Where did you meet her?" I bellowed. 

With an expressionless face, Jack started us on an- 
other downhill schuss and he didn't answer for about half 
an hour. 

"Hell, when I was a sailor, I went home with a guy 
in Veracruz, and there she was. She loved me right from 
the start, but we were never allowed to be alone. It was 
fun in spite of that. One day she said she would marry 
me. Next trip I went to find her to marry her. She had 
measles, with complications, and she died, right there, 
in my arms. So I went home, quit the sea and married 
the other one. They looked a bit alike, but there it 
ended. . . ." 

Jack was a romantic for whom nothing that happened 
in real life was as real or as fine as his dreams. 

"Got any folks?" I yelled. 

"Hell, no. Mother died when I was born, then came 
this stepmother. We didn't get along and when I was twelve 
I packed my things in a paper bag and left home. Asked Pa 
to come along, too, but he wasn't feeling good so I quit 
alone. Went to school and kept myself, doing paper routes 



and stealing. Heard the old man died, but never went back 
to see. When I was fourteen I went to work in the shrimp 
boats. Joined the air force in the war. Boy, those were the 
days! Beautiful women, theatres, concerts, balls, gambling 
in French joints . . . Got shot down in a raid and it was 
months before I knew anything about it. Then, when I did 
remember, I remembered too much. Found I was stone 
deaf. They taught me to lip read. Did a good job, didn't 
they?" he grinned. 

"Well, when I got over all that I quit the old life, to 
try again. It's like being dead, being deaf. Started this game 
here with a buddy from the air force. Hell, what we haven't 
done to Alaska! Boy, did we ever tear it apart. Married a 
couple of Indian girls, and could they drink. Drank so bad 
they beat us to it, so we left 'em in jail. Hell, it's a good 
life for a deaf man. Don't see much of my buddy, though. 
Blink lights as we pass, mostly." 



Chapter 4 



LATE IN THE AFTERNOON WE STOPPED AT A CROWDED 
bar. Frank Curry and Tom Woods were already there, 
drinking coffee. We were joined by a large Swede named 
Hank. "Seen Mitch's load?" he roared at the room in gen- 
eral as he sat down. 

"What's he got?" 

"He's got him a writer, that's what. Yeez, what a stiff, 
and so tight he just don't pay his own grub. Writers, there's 
a bloomin' plague of 'em in the North. Remember the one 
you hauled last spring, Frank?" 

"I do," said Frank. "I sure to blazes do. He was car- 
sick/' 

"Say, lady," Hank turned to me suddenly, "you a 
writer?" 

"I am not," I answered truthfully. 

"No, you don't look like one of those bums." 

They launched into a discussion of an accident that 
had happened to the truck ahead of Hank's. The brakes 
had given and it had jumped the highway, landing at the 
bottom of a precipice and crushing the driver. It was still 
down there for all to see. 

There was a sudden whistle from Frank and, "Oh, 
brother, here he comes," from Hank. 
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A sad, gentle-looking driver came in slowly and re- 
plied wearily to greetings of, "Hi, Mitch." Behind him 
came the writer man, dressed for the bush in engineer's 
boots, checked wool shirt and Indian sweater tucked into 
prospector's waterproof pants. He had the enthusiastic 
look of a horse scenting oats as he peeled off gauntlet gloves 
and sat down, notebook in hand. 

"Go on talking, you fellas/' he said in a thin voice. 
"Don't mind me. I'm just making a few notes." 

"Thanks/' said someone, and they went on talking. 
They went from adventure to adventure in crazy recital, 
the writer writing desperately. 

In a slow, soft voice, Mitch said, "Tell us about that 
winter trip, Hank/' and Hank was off. 

"I was making good time between Dawson Creek and 
Summit. It was sixty degrees below and I was driving like 
hell to get the freight into Anchorage by dawn. I was just 
worn out, driving like the devil night and day since Great 
Falls. I was in a white hell, snowflakes big as teacups blind- 
ing me. I took an uphill hairpin bend, you know the one, 
and there, roaring down the road against me, was this truck 
out of control. I was climbing steep and fast, but I could 
see at a glance there was no room to pass. 

"Was this then death? 'No, no/ I cried, and hurled 
the great truck into reverse. There we were, snow flying, 
sixty degrees below and dropping fast, reversing down a 
forty-degree slope with a hairpin in the middle, at ninety 
miles an hour and the trailer spinning out. Against us 
was this monster roaring down out of control. As I pulled 
the frozen gears into reverse, steering with one hand, I 
threw my right arm around the blonde's neck and yelled, 
'Honey, don't worry, rely on me.' She screamed, and we 
made the hairpin in reverse just as the runaway cleared 
the highway, leaped into space and disappeared in a cloud 
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of snow over the ravine. We were saved/* 

"Wonderful escape," said Frank. 

"Yeah, lucky blonde/' said someone. 

The author looked up from his scribbling to ask 
breathlessly, "Why had the truck run away?" 

"Know why?" said Hank in a hushed voice. "I'll tell 
you why. The guy at the wheel was dead. Frozen stiff, he 
was, with his hoof on the gas/' 

A few minutes later the author looked up again, 
coughed, and asked, "Just a minute. Now that I have you 
fellers all together, would you please tell me why you are 
always in such a hurry when you leave the cafes?" 

"We are racing," a voice explained, "to see who can 
make the best time." 

"Why do you race?" 

The answer seemed to come simultaneously from all 
over the room, "We are racing for the glory of it." 

This was too much and, roaring with laughter, we 
rose to go, leaving the writer still writing. 

We edged around Lesser Slave Lake, driving for hours 
through dreary flat scrub and gumbo. Jack intended to 
drive all night so I tried to stay awake to keep him com- 
pany. We stopped for coffee many times and kept meeting 
the other drivers who were pushing ahead through the 
night. Talk grew less and less as dawn approached. Jack 
told me that the best way to drive the highway was to roll 
at night and sleep during the day. Bad news for a hitch- 
hiker. 

Somewhere along the road we lost two spares, retrieved 
a third which we saw rolling past us and acquired a punc- 
ture. At seven in the morning we stopped for breakfast. 
The drivers were exhausted, gray and monosyllabic. They 
explained that driving without a break to Dawson Creek 
was their custom. Dawson was halfway, a wonderful dump 
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full of rye and women. 

Poor Jack seemed to be falling to bits. In addition to 
a four-days' beard, he had taken on a layer of black grease. 
He was sockless, and everything he had on seemed to be 
disintegrating. Nothing had happened, so far as I could 
judge, to put such a strain on his apparel. Yet there he sat, 
one sleeve half off and both knees appearing through his 
pants. Jack's condition drew no comments, though Frank, 
Tom and the rest were as dapper as ever. 

As we neared Grand Prairie the clouds sank below the 
horizon. The setting sun transformed the ripening wheat 
into miles and miles of rolling gold. There, driving along 
on the top of the world, we could see to the utmost dis- 
tance, intense in detail and color. 

"You'll be driving on with me after Dawson Creek?" 
Jack asked. 

"Well, thanks/' 

"We get along all right. You're O.K. for a hitchhiker. 
Will you promise to keep on with me, no matter who asks 
you? Please, make it a real promise." 

"Sure. I'm very grateful to you for giving me this 
ride." 

"I'm grateful, too. You help me to stay awake/* 

A grader was at work on the highway, clearing the 
mud from the right side and leaving a ridge in the middle. 
We were traveling very fast and I noticed that we were 
starting to sway, at first gently and then, little by little, 
more violently till we were actually swinging back and 
forth across the ridge from one side of the highway to the 
other. Glancing at Jack, I saw that he was swaying too and, 
as he swayed, the wheel turned. He was sound asleep. For- 
tunately for us, he was swaying to some inner rhythm so 
that we never quite left the highway. We had come to a 
sharp downgrade, a long hill which flattened out in prepara- 
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tion for another climb, but the bottom was a long way off. 
As we gained speed, I saw a little car with a single occu- 
pant coming toward us. We swerved to the right across 
the mud ridge and I was thanking my stars that Jack had 
wakened in time when he swung again, back onto the left. 
As we roared down on him, I could see that the driver of 
the little car was clutching his wheel, twisting it this way 
and that, his eyes popping in terror, his mouth wide open. 
I could feel my face go rigid with horror, but I didn't risk 
waking Jack. Sudden awareness might bring disaster, so I 
just clutched the seat and waited. Jack woke gently as we 
tore by the little car and he swung the truck back over the 
ridge. 

"Did I see a car?" he asked. 

"You did/' I said faintly, shaking all over. 

"I was asleep. Why in hell didn't you wake me?" 

"You woke yourself." Perhaps I should have wakened 
him. But he had driven alone for thousands of miles and it 
was hardly probable that a stray hitchhiker would be 
chosen to play the role of destiny. 

When we made our next coffee stop, Jack climbed out, 
turned and looked me over. "Well, wise guy, now I've seen 
everything," he said. 

Feeling that I had too, I did not join the others for 
coffee but took a stroll in the village. I returned to see Tom 
and Frank lifting Jack into Tom's truck. Frank came over 
to drive ours. We were on the tarmac once again and 
Frank was in his usual high spirits. 

"What did you do to Jack?" Frank asked me. 

"Did he tell you what happened?" 

"He did not. He said something about women and 
went to sleep on the counter." 

We turned into the garage when we reached Dawson 
Creek. Tom and Jack were there, making arrangements to 
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have the trucks serviced and ready to roll in a few hours. 
Tom's was to be ready by midnight and Jack's by five on 
the following morning. 

They were as excited as a bunch of children. 

"What's all the fuss about, Frank?" I asked. 

"Dawson Creek, stupid. Great little place." 

To me it looked like any half-asleep little railway town 
in the damp dusk, though there was an air about it of many 
roads and great distances. "It doesn't look great to me/' I 
said. This started a stream of tender memories from all ex- 
cept Jack, who sat on a bench with his head in his hands. 
He got up suddenly and came over to me. 

"Have dinner with me tonight." 

Everyone in the garage was poised to listen. 

"Please," urged Jack, "please, be my guest." 

I said that it was nice of him to ask but how about all 
having dinner together. 

"Yeah," said Frank. "Sure, we'll all have dinner to- 
gether." 

Tom said, "Quit that, Jack, we'll have dinner together 
as we always do." 

"I suppose you want another free meal," said Jack. "I 
was inviting Ingrid." 

"Let's all have it together and see who pays," I said 
nervously. 

Jack scowled, turned his back on all but me, and re- 
peated, "Please, I'm inviting you, it's very important." By 
this time we had collected quite a crowd and I felt like a 
blonde. 

"If you don't eat with me 111 get a bottle and drink 
it all and we won't be able to roll tomorrow." Jack was not 
joking; he was deathly pale and shaking. 

"Go get your bottle. She'll drive with me tomor- 
row," said Tom. 
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"She certainly won't. She's driving with me/* said 
Jack. 

"Sure, I'm driving with Jack," I spluttered brightly. 
Jack clutched his head with trembling hands. "Frank," he 
said, "Frank, help me. I'm getting another attack." 

"Food and some sleep," said Frank. 

"Let's go," I said. 

"We're sleeping at Dawson Hotel, What about you?" 
asked Frank. "If you'd like to do it cheap, my trailer is 
parked in the railway yard. I've got a real bed in it and 
you're very welcome to use it." 

"Thanks, but why don't you use it yourself?" 

"Not in Dawson Creek. I sleep in the trailer when I 
have to, but here it's a soft bed and a good bath for me." 

We separated and arranged to meet in half an hour. 
I found a hotel where I bought a bath for fifty cents and 
was allowed to do some laundering 

Jack, in clean khakis, shaved, hair agleam with oil, was 
astonishingly changed. We walked the few blocks to the 
cafe the men had chosen. Jack moved to the outside of the 
pavement and took my arm as we crossed the streets. At the 
cafe he pulled out my chair and told me that he would 
choose my dinner. All these attentions seemed to annoy 
Tom. 

We were joined by three more drivers and everyone 
ordered steaks. Everyone except Jack who whispered that 
this place was noted for its Chinese food and ordered 
chicken with fried rice for us. 

The party which had started badly grew gloomier. 
Jack was still in a "state" and Tom continued to badger 
him. 

No one spoke. We looked at our plates and ate. 

"So you thought you'd impress us by asking us to din- 
ner so you could spend the rest of your life bragging that 
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you'd played the grand host/' Tom went on. 

No reply. 

"Look at him/* Tom said. "Ingrid, or whatever your 
name is. Congressional Medal of Honor, have you heard 
that one?" 

Frank said, "Shut up, Tom/' 

"You can laugh hell out of my medal, if you think it's 
funny/' said Jack stiffly. He was very angry and his mouth 
seemed to be sliding all over his face in an effort to control 
himself. We finished our coffee and he called for the bill. 
"You're all my guests, even you/' he said, looking at Tom. 

"You make me sick/' said Tom. 

I put my money on the table, $1.20 as I remember, and 
so did the others. 

Frank said he would take me to the railway yard to 
show me how his trailer lock worked. On the way we picked 
up my pack and the clothes I'd left drying. Jack came too, 
walking a little to one side, hands in his pockets, gloomy, 
abstracted. 

"Frank/' I said hysterically, "what a relief to shed that 
dreadful man!" 

"Tom is always in some money trouble and Jack 
doesn't give a damn about money. Tom is always borrow- 
ing from Jack and he can't pay it back. So Jack talks about 
it to the men and Tom gets mad and swears that he never 
borrowed it/' 

"What a ridiculous situation!" 

"Yeah. It's worse today because Jack has got a spell 
coming on. Gets worse and worse till he's ready to do him- 
self in. One of these days if he don't get a bottle he'll prob- 
ably do just that." 

I climbed into the back of the trailer and Frank 
handed me my gear. Jack came over, glancing at his watch. 
"It's eleven-fifteen now. I'll pick you up here at five to- 
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morrow morning, so be ready to roll." 

By the light from my flash I saw a plain steel cot and 
a mattress on which I laid out my sleeping bag. I undressed 
and promptly sailed into complete sleep. I was drowning 
in a feeling of absolute relaxation and exhausted well- 
being. I had scarcely reached bottom when there was a 
thundering at the trailer door. With infinite difficulty I 
tried to rise through the sleep. The banging kept on and on. 

"Wake up, wake up, we're off! We're off at once." 

"I'm coming/' I tried to shout. Semi-conscious, I hur- 
ried clumsily into my clothes, rolled up my bag, crammed 
my things into the pack and jumped down. I could hear 
the truck warming up as I locked the trailer door. Here I 
committed a supreme folly. I slipped the key into the back 
pocket of my jeans. 

"Come on, jump in." The cab door was opened for 
me, I scrambled in and fell asleep at once. 

I woke to find someone shaking my shoulder and this 
time I was instantly wide awake. 

"Look, we are about to cross the Peace River bridge. 
Over there are the lights of Fort St. John. Off in that di- 
rection you can see the oil derricks at work but they aren't 
as close as they look. The bridge is quite a sight by day, too 
bad we have to travel at night." 

By the dashboard light I saw that my driver was Tom. 

"Where's Jack?" I asked. 

"Jack's on ahead. I told him I'd wait for you and drop 
you off at the next stop." 

"What's the time?" 

I felt that there was something wrong when Tom told 
me that it was half an hour after midnight. Of course I 
had had a hard time waking up, what with no sleep at all 
on the previous night and less than an hour this time. Tom 
was talking steadily, telling me the story of his life, and all 



about the rig in which we were riding into which he had 
sunk all his money. It certainly was very fancy, upholstered 
in red leather with a wide seat which doubled as a bed. 
He told me that he always traveled by night and slept by 
day. We had been driving fast for about an hour, Tom talk- 
ing incessantly against my silence, when he said, "Take 
this business of sleep, now. With you along to keep me 
awake and dig me in the ribs when I nod, we'll be in An- 
chorage in record time/' 

Suddenly I knew what was wrong. "I thought Jack's 
rig wouldn't be ready to roll till five in the morning?" 

"That's right," he said, "Oh, I see what you mean/* 
He roared with laughter. "Isn't this the best one ever on 
Jack?" 

"What are you talking about?" 

"After you went to bed, Jack found a bottle. I went 
up to their room and watched him start on it. He said that 
he wouldn't be leaving today, that you had better go along 
with me/' 

"I don't believe you/' I said rudely. 

"O.K., then I won't fool you. He never said anything 
and I didn't either. Yes, I did though, I said that I wouldn't 
roll till daylight. Never mind, Jack was out cold with his 
bottle and when he gets that way he stays in a coma for 
days till the company sends someone to pull him out of it/' 

"I suppose you hijacked me for the hell of it. Please 
put me down at the next stop," I said. I was not amused. 
I hate practical jokes, especially when they cost me a night's 
sleep. 

"Sure, 111 put you down tomorrow. But the next 
stop is here on the Alaska Highway, seventy-five miles from 
Dawson Creek at two in the morning. I'm not letting you 
out here. How could I leave a woman alone in this wild 
spot at dead of night? If anything happened to you I'd 
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never forgive myself. I'm so sleepy that I'm going to stop 
right now and sleep. In the morning well drop you at the 
next stop, around noon/' He pulled in to the side, rolled 
himself in a rug and, murmuring, "So, so sleepy/' fell 
asleep and was soon snoring loudly. 

I was angry at myself for having been such a fool. I 
must have been a heaven-sent chance to put one over on 
Jack. I was scarcely in a position to be dignified. It was 
pouring rain, I was dead tired and, furthermore, I was get- 
ting involved in the affairs of others to a ridiculous degree. 
I realized that the best thing to do was to stay right there, 
wait for the wretched Tom to wake, drive to the next stop 
with him and leave him. 

Jack, however, would probably be waiting for me. He 
might wait so long that he would pass the next stop by 
night. Then, too, there was the matter of Frank's key and 
the fact that I had not thanked either of them. 

Whichever way I looked at it, my action in pushing 
off would not be well received and would be another black 
mark against the tribe of hitchhikers. I may have been over- 
tired, but it seemed to me that staying on with Tom was 
a shabby way to behave. 

I opened the cab door slowly, but Tom awoke like a 
shot. 

"Where are you off to?" 

"I'm going back to Dawson Creek." 

He thought this was really funny. "Nothing rolls at 
night on the highway, so you'll have to walk. What in hell's 
the matter with staying here?" 

"I've arranged to travel with Jack, that's all," I said, 
feeling pompous and foolish, 

"To begin with, Jack's a crazy damn driver and hell 
kill you. You sound as though you're under an obligation 
to him. Has he lent you any money?" 
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"No, he hasn't lent me money. You're damn right I'm 
under an obligation to him. He gave me a ride, he has been 
kind to me and I find him a more agreeable companion 
than you are. At least he never slanders his colleagues, not 
even you." 

"He's sick. He's a crazy damn nut. Believe me, I'm an 
old man and I know. He's out way by himself in his make- 
believe world and everything real is just shadows, out to 
cheat him. You just forget about being noble and go to 
sleep." 

The advice was probably good, but I was too angry 
to think of anything but getting away as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Soon he was snoring again and this time I was very 
careful. I opened the door stealthily, heaved myself and 
my pack into the streaming night and set off as fast as I 
could till I was out of sight of Tom's lights. I emptied the 
contents of my pockets into the bottom of the pack to keep 
them from being drenched. Then I dragged out my slicker 
and draped it over myself and the pack. 

Suddenly I felt excited and happy about being here 
on this fabulous highway. As I grew accustomed to the dark- 
ness, I felt very much at home, for I had the illusion that 
the night had shifted a little to include me. 

I was aware, as I splashed along, that I was not alone. 
The forest on either side of the road was alive with 
crackling and rustling, with crashes and snorts. I glimpsed 
shadows sliding across the road. They paused and fixed me 
with firy gaze as I switched the flash on them. I lighted up 
four foxes and a coyote and caught a brief glimpse of a bear 
who wanted to cross but changed his mind and crashed off 
into the forest. 

A geologist had told me about the bears of the Peace 
River district. He had been looking for oil and had come 
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upon some natural gas outlets, areas devoid of vegetation, 
with here and there wet, bubbly spots which stank of gas. 
As he described it, these areas were overrun by bears wal- 
lowing and disporting themselves. He was amazed that they 
were not choked by the fumes. By the trampled appear- 
ance of the ground around these emanations, it would seem 
that gas baths are provided by nature for the well-being of 
bears. 

I had been walking for quite a time when I heard a car. 
Full of unreasonable hope, I stood in the middle of the 
road, turned on my flashlight, and waited. The car slowed 
down within fifty feet of me and then suddenly revved 
and charged past me, as near to the extreme edge of the 
road as he could get. I couldn't help laughing, for the poor 
man probably thought he had been picked out for a holdup 
here in this desolation. To this day I have to laugh when- 
ever I think of that car. 

As the tail lights disappeared down the long straight 
road, I heard the transport start up and I imagined Tom's 
wrath on waking and finding me gone. The engine ran for 
ages and I enjoyed the thought of his scouring the forest 
through the long wet grass with, I hoped, anxiety, though 
I doubted it. My doubts were confirmed, for he moved on 
while I stood listening to the sound of his motor as it grew 
fainter and fainter as it turned corners and climbed hills, 
till it died away and the little noises of the forest closed in 
and took over. 

I had been walking in rather a daze for sometime when 
I noticed that the rain had stopped and that I was drying 
off. The trees were getting a little grayer and I could see the 
clouds moving heavily, trailing rain vapors behind them. 

The trees had turned to olive drab when I stopped for 
repairs, in case a car should come by and shy off again at 
the sight of me. So I sat down by the side of the road, 
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brushed my hair, put on some lipstick and tied a clean 
handkerchief around my neck. I was just digging in my 
pack for a hunk of cheese when a Ford pick-up, jammed 
full of people and baggage, crawled around the bend and 
stopped. 

"You look like you could use a ride/* said the driver, 
getting down and stretching. 

"You look full up/' 

"Always room for one more in a Ford. Hand me that 
pack/' 

There were five of us, two small children and a dog in 
the front. 

"You're lucky/* said the driver. 

"You can say that again. What time is it?" 

"About five . . . Never expected to find you here at 
this time of day. You might have had to wait for hours 
till the next ride. Nothing moving here much before seven 
or eight and then it's all going north. Stuff going south 
comes through later still. Where are you going?" 

"North," I said. This made them all laugh. 

"So are we/* said the driver. "For a bunch of people 
going north we aren't doing so hot/* 

"What happened to you?" I asked. 

"We're looking for work. We left Fort St. John yester- 
day afternoon. When we stopped for grub the wife found 
she'd left her purse at home. Had all our money and pa- 
pers in it, so here we are." 

They let me off at the St. John turnoff and I ambled 
on sleepily. Although I had not much mileage to cover, it 
was one o'clock before I squelched into Dawson Creek in 
one of the worst downpours I can remember. The streets 
were running with mud. Dripping wet, I walked through 
town, looking longingly into the windows of the warm, 
lighted stores. 

At the coffee bar in the hotel sat Frank. I could have 



wept with weariness and joy at the sight of his friendly 
face. 

"You look like you've been washed in off the gutter. 
Sit down, stranger. Say, have we ever been hunting for 
you/' 

I pulled the key to his trailer out of my pocket and 
handed it to him. "Ah, Frank, I could use a sleep in that 
wonderful bed. I've had quite a night." 

"So Tom pulled out, the dirty liar?" 

"Just after midnight. Said Jack had a bottle/' 

"Jack had no bottle and Tom knew it. Jack wanted 
to leave early, that's why. But he's got one now though, so 
you'd better watch out/' 

"Started it?" 

"No, I don't think so. I've just given it to him to take 
your place." 

"Mad?" 

"He's mad, all right. He's been waiting since five 
o'clock this morning. Didn't have any breakfast, too busy 
yacking about women." 

I found Jack's truck at the garage, the engine running. 

"Well, well, look who's here. Too bad, you're too late. 
What's the story?" 

I bleated out my story but Jack was not impressed. 

"Fancy not knowing the difference between me and 
Tom. Well, the mix-up is just starting. Why the hell didn't 
you get here half an hour sooner? Bad enough keeping me 
hanging around all the goddamn day but you have to show 
up late. Now I've promised your ride to them/' He jerked 
his head in the direction of the garage. 

"Couple of white mice from Los Angeles. Better go 
and have it out with them, they're like new-born kittens/' 
I dumped my pack possessively into the front of the truck 
and went into the garage to see the strangers. They were 
a very young couple, thin and scared, and they wanted 
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my seat in Jack's truck. Grimly, I thought I'd make them 
sing for it, so they told me their story. 

It was a sad tale. No work in the States, the yearning 
for the fleshpots of Alaska, the sale of their household pos- 
sessions, the purchase of a truck and trailer all entangled 
with unfinished schooling and lack of parental affection. 
After a chain of disasters they reached Lower Post where 
they broke an axle. She had worked in the kitchen of a local 
hotel and he had helped out for an occasional meal. She 
worked until she had saved enough to replace the axle 
which they had come to Dawson Creek to buy. The part 
of the story involving me was that they had been trying 
to get a ride for three days and nights but had never found 
anyone willing to take the two of them. They refused to be 
separated and they refused to travel with anyone but an 
American. Jack had agreed to take them to Lower Post 
if I didn't show up by one-thirty. Realizing that I'd had 
it, I tried to be as agreeable about it as I could. As I left 
the garage the young man hurried after me. 

"What kind of a driver is he?" he whispered. 

"He's a wonderful driver." 

"You're sure? I'd hate to land us up with some tough 
who drinks/' 

"He's the best driver I've ever struck. I don't know 
anything about his drinking habits." 

When I took my pack from the truck, it caught at a 
towel which had been spread across the driver's seat. Un- 
der it was a bottle of overproof rum, a brand which is sold 
in the Yukon but is prohibited in British Columbia and 
Alaska. 

Jack said, over my shoulder, "I'm rolling right now. 
Whoever is coming, for God's sake come. I'm sick of all 
of you." 

"The others will be going. I can get a ride any time." 
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"That's fine, get them in then." He looked at me for 
a moment, then he said, "You won't find it easy getting 
rides with that soggy pack. Why not leave it with me? 
They're only going as far as Lower Post. That's 634 miles 
away. You'll make better time without it. If you get there 
first, you wait for me; if I get there first 111 leave it for 
you." 

At the time it seemed an unbelievable relief to get rid 
of the tormenting pack and, having been thinking of miles 
in thousands, a mere six hundred seemed next door. Feel- 
ing like a bird released from a cage, I went off to wire Mrs. 
Clements that my address was General Delivery, Anchor- 
age a bit of optimism which lightened the dreary day 
and asked her to send my hobnailed logging boots by air 
express. I reached into my back pocket for my billfold to 
pay for the telegram. It wasn't there. Frantic, I searched all 
my pockets. A soggy dollar bill, sixty cents in change and a 
comb were the total of my possessions. I paid $1.25 for the 
telegram and returned to the miserable streaming day with 
thirty-five cents in my pocket. I ran to the garage, but Jack, 
the white mice, my pack and all my money were gone. 
Aghast at my stupidity, I realized that I had to catch up 
with them at all costs. 

Too late, I knew that the sensible thing would have 
been to buy a good meal, go to bed in Frank's trailer and 
start out rested and refreshed on the following morning. 
My imbecility in parting with my pack and sleeping bag 
had fixed that. I hadn't even the heart to say good-by to 
Frank, for his laughter would have bruised my tender 
spirit. There was nothing for it but to walk. Of course it 
was raining; rain was an integral part of that foolish day. 
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Chapter 5 



THERE WAS NOTHING MOVING ON THE HIGHWAY. 
Drenched, I walked about six miles and stopped at a tiny 
cafe. The man behind the bar smiled when I produced the 
dime to pay for my coffee. 

"On the house. You're from the Old Country, aren't 
you?" 

"Canada," I said, snatching back the dime. When I 
stepped out into the rain once more, I saw a car coming 
from the south, cutting through the mud, raising a wall 
of water on either side in its speed. The driver, seeing me 
in the middle of the road, stopped. 

"Something wrong?" he asked. 

"Nothing really wrong, but I'd like a ride. My pack is 
on ahead because I stupidly let it get away on a truck and 
I need a change of clothes." 

"You're pretty wet, but we can't say we don't have 
room/' 

So it was that I met the Bowmans. 

There were two children in the back of the huge new 
Chrysler, polite children who said good afternoon to a bum 
as though she were a tea guest. Mrs. Bowman moved 
closer to her husband and I sat in front of the outside. As 
soon as the car moved off, I fell asleep without even taking 
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the time to introduce myself. 

Mrs. Bowman put a pillow under my head and covered 
me with a rug. Dimly I felt a bit of a fool but I could not 
shake my stupor. I slept for hours, for when I awoke it was 
almost dark. As we drove, Ellen Bowman told me that 
they were returning to their home in Anchorage after a 
three-month vacation. I asked endless questions about 
Alaska but in spite of their detailed replies I was unable 
to visualize what it was like. 

"No matter what you say, I still see nothing but ice 
and Eskimos/' 

"That's the trouble back in the States. Crowds col- 
lected wherever we stopped, but the only difference they 
were able to detect was our license plates. 'They're white, 
and they speak English/ some said. Our own people were 
the real grief, though. When Sid returned from the navy, 
I guess the suburbs felt cramped. Anyway, one day he said 
'Let's go to Alaska/ so we sold out and went. Everyone was 
full of sympathy for what they called my 'sacrifice/ and 
you should see the junk I was given. The PTA gave me 
three sets of woolen underwear. We came down for our 
vacation after three years, partly to show that we could 
afford a new car and three months' vacation and partly to 
talk the family into joining us there. They wouldn't leave 
their miserable suburbs, though. No matter how hard we 
try to explain that it is a wonderful place, they don't want 
to know. 

"They prefer to think that we're being noble. Who 
would enjoy living among barbarians in sixty degrees be- 
low? And the way they spied on those poor kids, in case 
they missed anything odd! Why, even my sister's kids were 
warned to be careful of them. When I told them that 
women in Anchorage wear nylons and spike heels, same 
as any city, they said that everyone knew that people up 



there wore fur trousers. I can't tell you how wretched it 
is when you have made a nice home in a place you love, 
to have people run it down." 

Ellen Bowman was the lovely, ageless type of woman 
one sees so often in American cities. Petite, with well- 
spaced, dark eyes, long dark brows, the nose slightly aqui- 
line, the lips a shade thin, but long and gentle, snow-white 
hair worn very short and curly. Sid, her husband, obviously 
adored her and treated her charmingly, opening doors for 
her, tucking the rug about her and always inquiring after 
her comfort. And mine, too, for that matter. 

We stopped for food at a scruffy little place. 

"Considering that you've done nothing but sleep since 
you joined us, we have every right to order you to eat with 
us," said Sid. 

I didn't want to eat because the money question was 
tricky. I didn't want them to pay for my food and I didn't 
want them to find out that thirty-five cents was all I had. 
I ordered coffee, filling it with cream and sugar (which 
I usually dislike) for nourishment. I felt madly hungry 
and had trouble keeping my eyes from their steaks. 

We drove on as far as Fort Nelson, a poorly lighted 
muddy little place which was bursting with life. I left the 
Bowmans trying to get rooms at the hotel and hunted 
around for news of Jack's truck. I visited all the parking 
lots, to no avail. I walked up all the little side streets, talked 
to truck drivers in the cafes, but no one could tell me a 
thing. I almost wept with frustration and disappointment. 
If Jack was not in Fort Nelson and we hadn't passed him, 
he must still be ahead. It was no use going to the hotel to 
take leave of the Bowmans. That would involve too much 
explanation and nothing would convince them that I wasn't 
crazy for taking off into the night alone. So, concluding 
that Jack must be trying to make Lower Post in one hop, 
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perhaps because of the impecunious passengers, I walked 
out of Fort Nelson as the lights were going out in the little 
town. A brisk wind was tearing the clouds across the sky, 
revealing the moon. I had not been walking long when a 
car going my way drew up blindingly the Bowmansl 

"So you couldn't get a bed either?" laughed Ellen. 

"No room anywhere," I answered with relief. 

"All full up with the wives of army personnel, so they 
told us. Did you get the same story?" 

"Yes," I lied. 

I climbed in joyfully and went straight to sleep again. 
A change in the speed of our travel woke me and I looked 
across the sleeping form of Ellen to see Sid drowsing at the 
wheel. 

"Hi," said I. 

"Hi. We've added sixty miles, but I'm too sleepy to 
drive on." He pulled over to the side and started making 
preparations for sleep. I realized that they would be more 
comfortable without me. Bad enough having to sit up all 
night to make room for a stranger, but horrible to awake in 
dawn's green light to see the creature spread all over one's 
sleeping space. 

"I've had all the sleep I need. Guess I'll get out and 
stretch my legs. Daylight'll be along soon. Who knows, you 
may have to take me some more." Sid was unwilling to let 
me out, but he saw that my excuse was reasonable. 

The road climbed steeply and after walking for about 
an hour I was able to look back at the Bowmans' car glint- 
ing in the moonlight far below. I went on and crossed a 
noisy little river. I had no idea where I was. My maps were 
in the pack. There was a feeling of high mountains and a 
wonderful smell of snow on the wind. I rounded a bend 
and was suddenly among buildings and lights. The door 
of a long, log building, labeled "Lakeview Hotel," was 
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swinging open and I walked into a hot little lobby where 
a man lay asleep. On the table was a notice which read: 
"Sorry, No Room." It was impossible to sleep in the lobby 
where the man was snoring, so I wandered about stealthily 
till I came upon a dripping shower which sent a little 
cloud of steam over the shower curtains. Obviously, I ra- 
tionalized, the circumstances were unusual. The shower, 
left to drip all night, would consume more water than I 
could by taking a bath. 

When I got back to the lobby the man was still snor- 
ing. I left the kind little hotel with its fringe of expensive 
cars and started off to explore the moonlit mountain night. 

There was a road camp a quarter of a mile away and, 
as it was getting on to five in the morning, I had hopes of 
an early meal of hotcakes. Amazed at my rapidly develop- 
ing scrounging instinct, I sniffed around that camp until 
I had convinced myself that the men who worked on the 
roads hereabouts did not rise at 5 A.M. as did the men on 
the mines. A small yellow-and-white dog lay shivering in a 
corner of the power house. The light was on and the engine 
ticked away unattended. I returned to the highway, chant- 
ing the words of a poem learned in my youth: 

"I'm a mean dog, a lean dog . . . 
I love to sit and bay the moon 
To keep fat souls from sleep. . . /' 

Summit Lake nestled at the foot of a great mountain 
which towered shimmering in the cold moonlight. I stood 
at the lake's edge, absorbed in beauty, feeling the strong 
wind that traveled the mountain tops. I stood watching the 
stars turn to gold with the coming of dawn until I was con- 
gealed with the cold. With the greatest difficulty I got mov- 
ing and, though I swung my arms and jumped up and 
down, I was unable to expel the stiffness from my limbs. 
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I ran stumbling around the lake, breathless, but my cir- 
culation would not be restored. I was beginning to wonder 
whether I was turning into a block of salt when a long 
black animal ran down a tree and landed in the road a 
few yards from me. 

"Fox?" I thought. "Impossible . . . Too big for a 
cat certainly not an otter . . ." It saw me as It started 
across the highway and stopped to swing its long rich tail 
from side to side. Its back arched like a cat's and it actually 
hissed at me as I took a step toward it. Then with two huge 
bounds it was across the road and vanished down a bank. 
Before I had time to think, two more long black animals 
appeared before me, crossing the highway in the same di- 
rection as the first. 

Suddenly I realized that for the first time in my life 
I had seen fishers. Fishers are growing scarce because of 
the demand for their marvelous pelts. Pleased with myself 
for the close-up of the world's fastest tree-traveling mam- 
mal, I trotted on till I saw a tiny camp some 400 yards off 
the road. A young couple were having breakfast over a 
small bright fire. They waved invitingly and I joined 
them. Unable to speak for the stiffness in my limbs, I sat 
shivering and sipping at the aluminum mug of hot choco- 
late, watching the coming of day to the mountains. Soon 
the sun's rays slid over the ridge behind us and warmed 
our backs. 

After we washed dishes and packed camp, my new 
friends persuaded me to ride with them. 

"You don't seem to be very well dressed," said Mildred 
Porter from Seattle, Washington. I looked enviously at 
their G.I. sweaters and ski pants. The only reason that I 
was dressed in ridiculous summer rig was that I had not 
known any better. 

I have never met such thorough travelers. They knew 
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the name of every creek, mountain, rock and growing 
thing we passed. At his fastest George Porter drove at 
twenty miles an hour while Mildred named every con- 
tour from the map she was following. They took a great 
many photographs, marked the exact spot on the map and 
recorded the exposure and the time the picture was taken. 
Several times we stopped to walk a mile or so up some 
creek or valley, everything being carefully plotted on the 
map. 

It took us four hours to reach River Lodge about 
thirty miles from where we had had breakfast. The dining 
room was crowded with chattering tourists, all trying to 
establish points in common. How different from the talk 
of truck drivers! 

Mildred and George Porter were welcomed by the 
tourists and, to my embarrassment, pointed me out as a 
hitchhiker whom they had found frozen and packless in the 
early dawn. I realized that I had not accounted for myself 
yet, nor had I explained the absence of my pack. In the 
little silence that followed my introduction:, I could feel 
all eyes on me in mild reproof. 

"Very observant of you to have noticed the absence 
of my pack." I smiled at Mildred and left them to the fun 
of speculating. Before I had time to make any more smart 
remarks, the door burst open and the Bowman children 
rushed in, whooping at the sight of me. 

"I just knew we'd meet again," exclaimed Ellen. 
"We've been trying to get news of you all along the way 
but you seem to have vanished into space. You're travel- 
ing with us from now on. . . ." 

I introduced Sid and Mildred and, while they all had 
lunch, I stepped out into the sun to wait and to avoid their 
wonderful hospitality. My last meal had been that gloomy 
supper with the truck drivers, now two nights' walk away. 
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I need not have bothered about feeling sorry for myself at 
that stage, for a lot of time was to pass before I was to get 
any eating done. 

The region through which we drove was the northern 
tip of the Rockies, famous for stone sheep and mountain 
goat. The highway strikes Muncho Lake at Mile 455. A 
most beautiful lake, emerald green when we came upon it, 
reflecting the mountains that encircle it. Muncho is a deep 
lake with the usual reputation of being bottomless. From 
time to time during the nine-mile drive around the lake's 
rim, little winds raced across the water, leaving it ruffled, 
canceling the emerald into blue-black. 

A few miles farther on we passed the sign which 
pointed the way to Liard Hot Springs and I thought en- 
viously of Sid and Mildred who would be camping there. 
It is odd how lost and helpless a hitchhiker is without a 
sleeping bag. I had never realized how vital it was, how 
warm and light, what a fine home. 

Some three hours later we drove into Lower Post, 
Mile 620, where I was counting on meeting up with my 
kit. 

There, outside the hotel, was the trailer belonging to 
Jack's white mice. It looked luxurious and cumbersome. 
In the hotel there were some strange, highly colorful and 
bad-tempered women. 

"Has Jack Martin been through and did he leave a 
pack?" I asked. 

"His name is Mac, not Jack. He passed this way this 
morning and said to tell some dame that he'd see her in 
Anchorage/' 

I was stunned by this information. When I joined the 
Bowmans in the dining room I felt better because it struck 
me that had Jack gone through to Anchorage he wouldn't 
have taken the white mice with him. 
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"What's the news?" asked Ellen. 

"It's all right. Hell be along soon, so I'll just wait 
here." 

Ellen looked doubtful. "Are you sure? Suppose he's 
driven off with your pack?" 

"No. The young couple he has with him are part of 
this establishment/* 

"What makes you so trustful?" asked Sid crossly. 

"Well, he's reputed to have a Congressional Medal 
of Honor." 

"In that case/' said Ellen, "there's nothing to worry 
about. Lorna is as safe as if she were in her own home. 
Everything will come out all right. You know, Sid, some- 
thing tells me that Lorna has left all her cash in her pack. 
I worked that out as we drove this morning. Confess?" 

"I couldn't have been such an ass," I said. 

"Glad to hear it. Show," demanded Sid. 

"Certainly not. I expect to be believed. On your way." 

The Bowmans urged me to continue on to Anchor- 
age with them. I could be their guest . . . To all their 
kindness I said a firm "No," till they grew bored and 
angry. Sid drew out a fistful of bills. "Take these then, in 
the name of friendship past." 

"Friendship is still in the making. I don't want your 
money." Here the children broke in. The little boy handed 
me a two-dollar bill and his small sister offered me a red 
bandanna. 

"Don't refuse them," said Ellen. "Never refuse chil- 
dren. At least will you promise to come and stay with us 
when you do get to Anchorage?" 

I took the two-dollar bill and the red bandanna and 
stood waving them good-by. 

There is a telegraph station at Mile 620 with a most 
helpful operator. He telegraphed Fort Nelson and all pos- 
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sible spots up and down the highway. He even telegraphed 
Great Falls for news of Jack. 

"Funny/* he said. "It's as though the transport had 
been spirited away. You can usually trace just about any- 
thing on this highway/' 

"They couldn't have gone north. How about the 
passengers?" 

"That's just what I've been trying to figure," he said. 

"Mac who's he?" 

"Are you sure that's not your man? He came tearing 
through this morning/' 

"I'm not sure of anything/' I said wearily. "What do I 
owe you for all this?" 

"Nothing, kid. Cost you a fortune if I were to charge. 
Good luck to you." 

Cold gray dusk had taken over when I left the tele- 
graph office. I walked slowly out of the village, head bowed 
against the strong wind laden with glacial dust. A yellow 
government truck drew up and two very young men looked 
down at me. 

"Hi, Ingrid, like a ride?" 

". . . not Ingrid. Sure." 

"We're going as far as Watson Lake tonight. Tomor- 
row, Whitehorse . . ." 

"To turn in this truck and join the air force/' said the 
driver. 

"I'll go as far as Watson Lake," I said. 

The driver was one of the most beautiful beings I 
have ever seen. He looked like an angel, with large, almost 
violet, black-lashed eyes, curls of spun gold and a skin of 
dazzling whiteness. All this beauty was accompanied by a 
bawdy sense of humor. 

"Air force?" I asked. 

"Yes, we've just heard that we passed the entrance ex- 
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ams. He's going to be a pilot. I can't because I'm too short. 
What on earth do you think you're doing here?" 

I told them, leaving out Jack's name, in case he was 
known to them. 

"Obviously, let's go and ask the Mountie at Watson 
Lake." 

" What's the use of that? No one has gone off with my 
stuff." 

"The Mountie might be useful. For instance, if your 
pack has been carried on to Alaska, he could wire the 
frontier and have it taken off for you to pick up later." 

It was dark when we reached Watson Lake and stopped 
at a road house. A long bar stretched across one wall of the 
room and an assortment of sofas on the other. The room 
was packed with men in work clothes. There were no seats 
at the bar and the sofas were all occupied. My friends went 
off to have a wash before dinner and I joined a queue 
which moved slowly till it led me to a seat on one of the 
sofas. From there to the food bar was the procedure, but 
getting there was a question of priority. The fact that I 
was the only woman in the room mattered not at all. Soon 
my friends came in and joined the queue. As we edged 
along from one sofa to another, I noticed that, except for 
the orders given for food, not one word was spoken in that 
crowded room. When I had finished my cup of coffee, I 
went into the night to await the angel and his friend. 

"I feel like a witch/' I said when we were in the truck 
again. "Give me elbow room to use the comb now that 
we are out of the wind." The angel stopped the truck at 
once, turned on the light and focused the mirror for me. 

"Can't put on lipstick in a moving truck," he said. 

"Listen to Don Juan," said the other. 

We drove to the airport where the Mounted Police 
have their headquarters. We were ushered reluctantly into 
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the Presence by a very young Mountie who kept murmur- 
ing that it was after hours. 

I stood nervously before the Presence and suddenly 
I could think of nothing to say. My mind felt like an empty 
tin mug and I had a mad inclination to giggle. I soon saw 
that giggling was no laughing matter here, however, as the 
angel explained carefully and politely that I had lost my 
luggage. 

"What was the name of the truck driver?'* asked the 
Presence. 

"I don't know/' I said. In any case this business of 
Jack and Mac was confusing. 

"Where did you last see this pack?" he asked. 

"At Dawson Creek, heading north/' I replied. 

"How long ago was that?" 

"Oh, ages ago." 

"What do you mean by 'ages ago?" 

I tried hard to remember when it had been, but I 
couldn't. I knew that I must try to sound sensible from the 
expressions of growing concern on the faces of my poor 
friends. 

"I really don't remember/' I faltered. 

There was a long silence. Then: "And where did you 
arrange to meet this driver with your pack?" 

By this time I found that the name of Lower Post had 
escaped me as well. "I can't remember," I said. 

"Where did you meet these two?" said he, pulling out 
a long sheet of paper and holding a pen poised over it. 

"I can't remember. At the pack place the same place 
I don't know/' I whispered. My knees felt weak and I 
wanted to sit down. 

"I see/' said the Presence. 

"She told us . . /* began the angeL 

"I'm not speaking to you/' snapped the sergeant and, 
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turning to me, he asked icily, "What is your name, Miss?" 
and, simultaneously, I said, "The angel suggested . . ." 
and then I stopped for I had not heard his question. 

"I see. What angel was that?" 

"Please," I said desperately, "give me a road map and 
a chair and let me think it out." 

The angel brought a chair from outside and the ser- 
geant slapped a map in front of me. Although the letters 
were jumping all over the place I managed to pin down 
enough of them to spell out Dawson Greek. I followed the 
highway with my finger, muttering, "One night's walk . . . 
one night's walk . . ." Suddenly, I remembered that I had 
walked back south on the first night. "Oh, horrors, it was 
yesterday," I gasped, shocked at the trick time had played 
on me. "Yesterday afternoon." 

"Do you mean to tell me that you left your pack yes- 
terday afternoon 635 miles away and you are expecting 
it to have passed here on its way to Alaska by this eve- 
ning? Well, my dear Miss Angel, or whatever you call your- 
self, if those trucks travel a couple of hundred miles a 
day they are doing all right. I can't make out how you got 
here either, for that matter." 

"You are very kind and I am very stupid," I said 
weakly. In silence he rose to watch our clumsy exit. 

"And by the way," he added as we reached the bottom 
step, "there is a forty-five-mile speed limit on the highway." 

I sat down on the step of the truck, laughing help- 
lessly, while the angel and his friend looked on, which 
made me laugh all the more. 

"What's all this angel business?" they wanted to know 
as we drove away. 

They were annoyed when I told them. 

"Quit making this scene. I'm old enough to be your 
mother, to laugh at what I like and to call you anything 
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I like, in my thoughts. Besides, you never told me your 
names/' 

Back at Watson Lake I wished them good night. 

"And just where do you think you're going at this 
hour?" 

"Oh, I have plans." 

"You have no plans. You'll come and spend the night 
with us/' said the angel. 

"I won't hear of anything so improper/* I said. 

"Good gravy! What next? You'll come with us. I 
wouldn't like to think of my mother wandering around all 
night in the Yukon by herself/' 

They tried the door of a shack next to the place where 
we had had dinner. "Locked. That's good, no one home/' 
The angel fished a key from his pocket and we trooped in. 
There were two beds and an iron stove in the room. The 
angel went through some curtains to a room beyond. 

"Mama/' he said, "can sleep in here near the stove 
and well sleep in the other room. If anyone comes in dur- 
ing the night, you lie low, Ma. You're hair is pretty short, 
but lie low all the same. Never can tell with the road gangs. 
Come, let's get some firewood/' 

The sight of the cots made me realize how tired I was. 
I had had no sleep for four nights and on top of it all that 
unnerving scene with the sergeant. While the boys were 
out, I found a washroom with cold shower and, after a brief 
scrub, I scuttled back to my room, undressed and slid into 
the rough, icy sheets which smelled of carbolic and fresh 
air. Oh, the joy! 

I woke in the predawn and lay remembering the day 
before. There was no doubt that the sergeant thought me 
a pretty fishy character. I might get into some real trouble 
if I hung around looking destitute. Weeks really seemed 
to have passed since my pack and I parted. In comparison 



with my housewife's existence, perhaps weeks had passed 
during the thirty hours in which I had traveled 775 miles 
on nothing but three cups of coffee, walked through two 
nights, made long stops here and there, met many people 
and made a few lifelong friends. Perhaps time really was 
relative to activity. 

I dressed and slipped silently out of the "Government 
Employees Only" shelter. I crossed the road to an attractive 
tourists' lodge, tiptoed through the wood-paneled splendor 
of the new wing and, thinking tenderly of the sergeant, 
helped myself to a good hot shower. The old wing of the 
charming log structure contained a spacious hall, a dining 
room and a beer parlor. I sat down at the coffee bar and was 
served by a large friendly man. 

"Raining?" he asked, looking at my dripping hair. 

"No, not exactly." 

"Name's Curley. Own this joint. Nothing like a cup 
of coffee before anyone's about." 

"A nice place to own/* said I. 

"Yes. There's bad times too, though. Take yesterday. 
Fellow came in by air, booked for two weeks* hunting. 
Cashed a large check for him and that's the last I seen of 
him." 

Guests began to drift in for breakfast. The smell of 
bacon and eggs was dizzying and I took myself out for a 
small walk through the spruce and aspen forest. When I 
returned to the lodge half an hour later I was no further 
ahead in my plans. 

A large woman, who turned out to be Mrs. Curley, 
was helping a trucker unload cases of canned goods. She 
looked flushed and exhausted and she was telling the world 
in general that it was impossible to hire any decent help. 

"I can help you out for a few days, if you like," I said 
as I started slinging cases. "In exchange for a bed and some 
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food. I've been parted from my luggage and I'd like to wait 
for it here." 

Mrs. Curley summoned her husband. "You'll get seven 
dollars and a half per day, like anyone else we hire, plus 
keep," he said. 

"Just bed and food/' I said, though the offer seemed 
fabulous. "And food right away, please/' I added. Mrs. 
Curley, may she be forever blessed, brought me a tray 
loaded with soup and chicken sandwiches. Never had I 
tasted anything so good. My heart went out to the Curleys 
for the great slabs of butter and chicken that went into 
those sandwiches. 

Letting out all the slack in my belt I found my new 
boss and asked him to show me the way to the first job. 

"I hope you're feeling strong. Please don't run away 
when you see it." 

It was a fairly large room stacked to the ceiling with 
sheets and towels. 

"No one to do any work for days and we're desperate 
for clean linen." He showed me the washing system and 
told me that the little Indian maid would help me carry 
the baskets and hang the wash. 

The loveliest little creature came in, looking as 
starched and pure as the Sugar Plum Fairy, and watched 
me for a while. I started hanging out the wash, not liking 
to point out that the huge baskets had two handles, for the 
little Indian helper was far too beautiful to ruffle. In an- 
swer to my question, she pointed out the box of clothespins 
and, with a toss of her ebony-satin, shoulder-length curls, 
she left me to it. 

When I had finished, I scrubbed the laundry floor 
and went in search of Mr. Curley. 

"I can't believe it. I thought you had several days' 
work there," he said as he followed me out to have a look. 
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"If that lot had been in my own home it would have 
taken me several weeks. I guess it was all that butter in 
those sandwiches/* I told him. 

I borrowed a pair of slippers from him while my sop- 
ping shoes dried and, as there seemed nothing else to do, 
ambled off to the kitchen to find more food. However, 
after introducing myself to the cook, I found myself be- 
ing edged nearer and nearer to a mountain of dishes stacked 
in the sink. 

The Sugar Plum Fairy, whose name was Maria, ap- 
peared before dinner to help wait on table. As soon as 
guests rose to leave, Maria would pounce to see if tips had 
been left under the plates. Although song is full of beauti- 
ful Indian maidens, they are pretty rare in real life and 
Maria was the first I had seen. Very conscious of her beauty, 
she changed her outfits six times a day and, doing the mini- 
mum of work, spent the rest of her time washing and 
starching her confections. In the evenings she wore high 
heels as she flitted about dangerously in the crowded beer 
parlor with trays of drinks. Although she was not yet six- 
teen, she knew all the right answers. 

"Look at that/' said Mrs. Curley as Maria danced off 
for the seventh time to empty her pocket of its load of 
silver. "Never does a stroke of work, makes all that in tips, 
and now she says she's quitting." 

A few days after my arrival at Watson Lake, I was sit- 
ting on the porch rail, swinging my feet in the boss's sheep- 
skin slippers, when a truck and trailer from the same com- 
pany as Jack's drew in from the north. I bounded up with 
joy when I recognized Mitch, the driver who had had the 
writer on board. Mitch was in a wonderful mood, having 
lost the writer on the way up and made a record run. He 
was shocked when he heard the story of my stupidity. 

"How could you be such a fool?" he asked. "Anything 
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can happen on the highway. With the best intentions in the 
world Jack might be unable to deliver your pack. A good 
run is rare. . . . Suppose he broke down, couldn't get 
spares and had to go south, then where would you be? Jack 
should have passed here days ago but I can assure you that 
he hasn't. Mac is an entirely different guy no connection 
with Jack but he's always picking up women, so it's easy 
to see how you got a wrong steer. Jack might be dead in a 
crevasse, might have had a collision, hell, anything might 
have happened, and who do you think is going to bother 
about your pack?" 

The chances of seeing my pack again seemed dim. 

"Better come back south with me. We'll look for Jack 
and your pack along the way. Whether you find it or not, 
I'd like to see you getting back home. How about it?" 

"No dice. I'm going north, but thanks all the same/' 

"Well, have it your way. Ill look out for Jack and let 
you know." 

This sounded like one of those "Come and see me 
sometime" deals, and I put no trust in Mitch. I was ashamed 
and surprised when, two days later, I received a telegram 
from him, sent at his own expense: 

"Located Jack's truck broken down near Fort Nelson. 
Jack, pack, not in track. Left note giving your where- 
abouts. Don't do it again. Mitch." 



Chapter 6 



JACK ACTUALLY TURNED UP SOME DAYS LATER* I 

rushed out for my pack and there it was, sitting on the 
front seat. The driver of another truck, a woman dressed 
in men's clothes and Jack were standing in a huddle, whis- 
pering. Jack looked worse than I had ever seen him: his 
clothes in rags, barefooted, a week's growth of beard, and a 
bad case of the shakes. 

"And you can go to hell," he said to me as I drew near. 

"Thanks for the pack." 

"And take these tires with you/' he added. It 

seemed that he had four flats being repaired. 

A couple of the local road men with whom I had a 
nodding acquaintance said, "Isn't that Jack Martin?" 

"I think so," said I. 

"Never seen him before, but we've heard plenty. He's 
the biggest that ever hit the highway. What a guy! Sure 
would like to shake his fist. He's a real fine man all right, 
war hero, almost killed, driving the highway and stone 
deaf . . ." 

I joined the group who were kicking tires and I listened 
to Jack making vicious replies all around, without watch- 
ing anyone's lips. 

Jack suddenly looked at me and jerked his head in the 
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direction of the other driver. "That's a Russian and the 
dame's his girl/' 

The Russian looked and acted like a German. When I 
greeted them, they turned their backs on me. 

"We're leaving in half an hour, if you're still inter- 
ested," growled Jack. 

As I said good-by to the Curleys, he produced a hand- 
ful of ten-dollar bills which he thrust at me. 

"Stick to your bargain," I laughed. "Work against 
bed and food." The Curleys urged the money on me but I 
refused it and we parted with warmth. 

I waited for Jack to get started but the Russian called 
him aside and they had a vigorous conference. It ended 
with Jack's saying, "Oh, go to hell/ 7 to the Russian and his 
girl. 

We drove through some lovely country with long 
winding hills and sweeping views of endless forests. Jack 
told me, with wonderful candor, that the female white 
mouse had fallen desperately in love with him and had 
wanted to leave her husband. 

The Russian's girl too, it seemed, was hopelessly in 
love with our Jack. 

Our two trucks stopped for the night at a road house 
where the cook was having trouble with the management. 
He offered me his job and a salary of $200 a month, all 
found. 

"I'm on holiday," said I, 

"So am I, as from tonight/' said he. "And I hope she 
never gets another cook." 

"Vel, ve'll sleep here/' said the Russian, looking at his 
girl and frowning. "Ze vemen vil sleep in vun room and 
ze men in anozer." 

Nothing could induce me to share all this hostility. 
'Til sleep out as usual, thanks," I said. 
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We arranged to be called at 5 A.M., and the cook prom- 
ised to have coffee for us. 

I was awakened by the wind rushing down from the 
mountains, roaring over me till I thought that I would 
be swept through the rocking forests to the world's end. 
The noise died, leaving minutes of tight, empty silence; 
then it started again, breaking in the far distance, swelling 
to screaming fortissimo and racing away. I cowered as 
branches crashed about me. I could not sleep because of 
the strange intervals of silence. I rose and dressed shortly 
before dawn and washed in a river nearby. 

I lit a very small fire to boil water for coffee. Later, 
when I heard the transports warming up, I went over to 
see if my bad-tempered friends had managed to get break- 
fast. They had not, for the cook had been as good as his 
word and quit. When I offered them a cup of my coffee, 
the Russian and his girl did not reply but Jack drank 
some. 

"It tastes of gas," he said ungraciously. 

As we drove down the hill toward Nisutlin Bridge we 
had a wonderful view of Teslin village, with its two 
churches, two missions and cluster of cottages beautifully 
placed at the junction of Teslin Lake and the lake's larg- 
est arm. The village looked lovely, with the lake about it 
dancing and shimmering in the high wind. 

"This, to me, is the most beautiful spot on the high- 
way/' said Jack. 

Teslin, the Indian word for "Long Lake/' is some 
seventy miles long. It is so full of fish that commercial fish- 
ing licenses are granted there. Teslin is booming with an 
influx of new settlers. In the lead is the usual scramble 
over prospectors* finds though, as a general rule, the ex- 
citement over these finds tends to decrease with the ap- 
proach of the examining geologists. It was in Teslin that I 
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had the great pleasure of meeting an Indian prospector 
who was unique in his accuracy about the size o ore bodies 
and the extent of the showings. 

This man was the local Indian chief. He told me that 
Indian chiefs are elected, like the President of the United 
States, for a five-year term of office. When the Duke of Edin- 
burgh toured the Yukon, my friend the chief was sum- 
moned to meet him. 

"Where were you born?" asked the Duke. 

"Here, in the Yukon, sir." 

"Yes, I know, but whereabouts?" 

"Under a spruce tree, thirty feet below the bridge at 
Johnson's Crossing, sir." 

We drove across the new concrete bridge over Teslin 
Paver toward Johnson's Crossing. 

"I have two friends who live right here at Johnson's 
Crossing," Jack told me. "Not glamour dishes, real nice fat 
people who like me. They greet me like I was human and 
they see me to the door/* 

Mrs. Walsh and her daughter were truly good friends 
to Jack. They greeted him as though he were the son of 
the house. 

"Pop Tobey, he's not back yet, but we reckon he's on 
the way," they told Jack after they had settled him to a 
good lunch. 

Pop Tobey is a very old prospector who turned up one 
day on a bicycle which he had ridden from Ontario. He 
made his home at Johnson's Crossing. He was fond of fish- 
ing and the Walshes lent him a boat whenever he wanted 
one. One day he went fishing but forgot the oars. He drifted 
down Teslin River into the Yukon and on up to Dawson 
City where he was found months later, existing happily in 
an abandoned shack. He refused to return unless his bi- 
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cycle was sent to him. The Walshes had sent him the bi- 
cycle and were expecting him daily with some news of 
their boat. 

When the Russian and his girl joined us, the party 
clammed up. The atmosphere became so chilly that I de- 
cided to leave Jack's truck and try for someone more agree- 
able. When I told Jack he said, "Sure, go if you want. But I 
ain't done nothing." 

"It's not you but the Russian. What's the matter with 
him?" 

"He thinks you're a spy. He's mad at me for taking a 
spy along." 

"Well, that's terrific. Do you think so too?*' 

"I don't think you're a spy and I never said you were. 
The Russian, soon as he saw you, said to get going and 
pull out before you had time to get back. Said you were 
planted and that he's seen you before. I ain't done nothing 
and I knew you're no spy so I said I'd wait. He's mad and 
she makes him madder by talking about your being a spy." 

"What the hell sort of spy does he think I am?" 

"Looking for stuff crossing the border and reporting 
him and his girl. You've got him scared enough to leave 
her behind some place now, you'll see." 

"Poor Russian," said I. 

"Poor hell," said Jack. 

I had no idea what all this was about and I didn't 
much want to know. I had heard plenty of bragging about 
smuggling. Who hasn't? Everyone who has ever crossed 
from one country to another has tales to tell about outwit- 
ting the customs, for in the eyes of most of us the customs 
are fair game. 

Some miles beyond Johnson's Crossing we skirted 
Marsh Lake, a beauty. We stopped; Jack and company 
went to have a meal while the trucks were being attended 
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to; I wandered about, enjoying the lovely day, the slap of 
cold wind and hot sun. I stopped to chat with a charming 
couple I found sitting outside their lakeside cabin. Pete 
Butler, a famous Yukon big-game guide and his beautiful 
wife, Cathy, talked of the Yukon with so much enthusiasm 
that I felt reluctant to continue my journey north. 

"Never mind, well be here when you get back, un- 
less Pete is eaten by a grizzly/' 

"Perhaps we can fix a trip on your way back/' said Pete. 
"Anyway, come out here as soon as you get back to White- 
horse." 

"Like to look over the lodge? We built it ourselves," 
said Cathy. "We've had to give it up, though. We live in 
the cabin and just take care of the big-game hunters." 

"Why did you sell out?" I asked. 

"No one can have any idea what a lodge owner in the 
North has to go through," Pete explained. "No decent help, 
fixtures always on the blink and no one to repair them. It's 
endless. . . ." 

"We hired a couple/* Cathy broke in, "to run the 
lodge for me last summer so that I could go out on hunts 
with Pete. I left them for a trial three days, and I came back 
to find a plumber from Whitehorse unstopping the sink." 
She paused and shook her head. "I still get mad whenever 
I think of it/- 
Pete laughed. "Lorna can't understand what you get 
mad about. Listen, this plumber had to take a taxi for 
forty miles each way and the taxi had to wait here while 
the job was being done." 

"We've had so many," Cathy said. "They come from 
the south at our expense and then they find they don't like 
the work, or us, or we don't like them, and back they go 
again on full pay and expenses." 

I felt mellow after my talk with the Butlers. I bought 
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some beer as a peace offering for the Russian and his girl 
which I stowed behind the seats of their cab and ours. 

At the Whitehorse turnoff Jack stopped. 

"Like to go down and look over the city?" 

"Not especially. I'll see it on my way back/' 

A few hours later, toward evening, I had my first en- 
counter with the giants of the St. Elias Range. We seemed 
to be driving into the heart of the great mountains whose 
beauty is beyond imagining. For twenty-one miles we 
drove thus, and at one spot we had the impression of being 
directly under them. 

Jack stopped the truck of his own accord, and we both 
got out to gaze with awe as the sun went down leaving the 
peaks flashing in glory indescribable. 

At Haines Junction, where the Haines and the Alaska 
highways join, we were held up by a Mountie. He wanted 
to know where Jack was heading, if I was Jack's wife, and 
whether I was an American. He opened the cab door, 
glanced around under the truck, asked for the key to the 
trailer. 

"Got anyone else aboard? O.K., then off you go. Drive 
carefully, keep to the speed limit, and mind the soft shoul- 
ders. And you, careful whom you hitch rides with/' 

A few miles on Jack stopped. 

"Phew, let's have some of that beer." 

We had scarcely opened it when the Russian caught 
up with us. He was alone and affable enough to take a 
beer with us. 

"How about driving through to Anchorage in one 
stretch?" 

"Not me," said Jack. 

The atmosphere was rollicking when the Russian took 
my hand and wished me a good journey. 

"The Mounties were looking for his girl," said Jack 
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as we watched him drive off. 

We were moving at a good clip when in the distance 
I saw another truck coming toward us, signaling madly. 

"Oh, the luck," shouted Jack, returning the signals. 
"Now you'll meet my buddy. You just wait, you'll really 
see something." 

The next few minutes were the most trying of my 
life. I was so terrified that I really believe my spirit left 
me, for it is as a spectator, hovering between the two trucks, 
that the happenings come to mind. 

We paused on a hilltop. Across a long descent and rise, 
on the opposite hilltop, the other truck paused. Then, 
with a blaze of signals, like jousting knights of old, they 
swept down toward each other, head-on in screaming ever- 
increasing speed. Jack, yelling like a maniac, pulling on 
the siren, was jumping up and down on his seat. I grabbed 
at the door intending to jump for my life when Jack seized 
me by the hair. 

"Sit, you fool!" he screeched. 

Roaring, blinding death was a few feet from us when 
the opposing truck leaped across the highway. Jack,, with 
a yell of triumph, swerved left and the two flashed past each 
other on their respective rights. A wild jolting kept us 
from the left-hand gutter and brought us to a halt on our 
own side of the road. Leaping from their trucks the two 
drivers ran back to embrace in shouting jubilation. I just 
sat shivering and sweating till Jack returned and we were 
on our way. 

"Well, beautiful Ingrid, didn't I tell you you'd see 
some fun? Didn't shape up too well, did you?" 

"Fun? Oh, my God . . ." I gasped. "What's the idea?" 

"Didn't you get it? The idea is to cross and pass on the 
right. Whoever chickens crosses first. He did, did you see? 
Boy, he thought he'd had it this time/ 5 
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"Suppose he'd decided not to chicken, then what?" 

"Then he would have had it." 

From the wild look in his eye I saw that Jack meant 
every word he said. I rubbed my sore head, sure that a 
handful of hair was missing. 

"But why?" I asked furiously. 

"Oh, I don't know why just fun we've always done 
it, my buddy and I." 

"One of these days . . ." 

"Yah, so one of these days ... So, what the hell, it's 
an honorable death, ain't it?" 

By dark the weather had changed into wind-driven 
sleet. We passed notices reading: "Bear Creek Summit" and 
"Boutiller Summit, the Highest Point Between White- 
horse and Fairbanks." 

"Cheer up, you'll be back," said Jack. 

For thirty miles we drove along a lake's edge and then 
we pulled up at Riley's Mountain Lodge. 

"Have you got your permit to enter Alaska?" asked 
Jack. "If you have, we might make a dash for it. What say?" 

"Good heavens, no! Surely I don't need a permit to 
enter Alaska?" 

"Lady, you do need a permit. No permit, no Alaska. 
Everyone needs a permit to enter Alaska. Know what hap- 
pened to my buddy? He took a hitch-hiking dame who was 
trying to find work clear to the border. Then she had no 
permit, and they wouldn't let her in. My buddy had to 
drive her clear back to Canada." 

"What's so grim about that? She could have walked 
over, couldn't she?" 

"Lady, I don't suppose you know that once you've 
crossed the Canadian border there are a hundred miles of 
Alaskan bush before you hit the Alaskan border. Anyone 



who sticks his neck out by riding a bum to the Alaska bor- 
der has to ride him back if they don't let him in. See?" 

I saw. 

"What papers have you?" asked Jack. 

"My driving license/* 

"Well, you might as well take the next truck south. 
You'll never get in on your driving license." 

I couldn't bring myself to believe it. This wonderful 
trip could never stop now, not when I was so near. 

"I have to go on, I just couldn't turn back." I pro- 
tested. 

"Ingrid, my beauty, no one but a nut would give you 
a ride. This is journey's end for you. And I'm going in to 
bed. Coming?" 

"No," I said. I was too wretched to face anyone in the 



"Come on, have some coffee and cheer up." He climbed 
down and pulled my pack out. Stiff with misery I crawled 
down and waited while he locked the cab. As he opened the 
caf< door the chatter and clatter assailed my jangled nerves. 
I took my pack. 

"Good night Jack," I said. "I'll see you in the morning." 
I realized that I was behaving foolishly again as I turned 
into the icy sleet, but I felt the need for solitude and peace. 

Peace in that howling, hostile night? Well, it was better 
than having to listen to discouraging tales and advice to go 
home. The wind tugged at my hair and tore at my slicker 
as I hunted about for a sheltered spot. Wherever I turned 
in that inky darkness, I met the sleet and nothing more. I 
banged into a parked truck and trailer, pointing to the 
south. 

"The obvious place to sleep," I muttered as I crawled 
under the trailer. The great wheels provided a good shelter 
from the sleet and the wind. I spread my bed, undressed 
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and shivered into my pajamas, rolled up my clothes and 
crawled into bed. As I wriggled the gravel into better shape, 
I was enfolded in the warmth of eiderdown. The peace that 
I had scfught gradually came over me. I would get to Alaska 
if I had to crawl the whole way on hands and knees, I vowed. 
And then I slept. 

I awoke in the half-light and looked out on a wall of 
driving sleet. I goaded myself into the disagreeable job of 
dressing with the thought that if I dallied under the truck I 
had a good chance of being beheaded. With teeth clacking I 
rolled up my bed and made for Riley's Mountain Lodge. 
I tried all the doors and was just about to sit on the steps 
and howl when the kitchen door was flung wide by a dark, 
cheerful, tousled man. 

"What weather! Here, come in and sit by the stove. I'll 
fetch coffee/' The hospitable man was Riley, the owner of 
the lodge. He slapped a mug of sweet black coffee in front 
of me and went out to attend to the feeding of a very small 
baby and a very small kitten. 

"Where are the mothers, Riley?" I asked. 

"Sleeping. My job, early feeding. You came in with 
Jack Martin, eh?" 

"Yes. He's a good boy. Very kind." 

"He's not too much liked. We understand him; he 
needs friends. He's got a good heart, eh?" 

I wondered what Jack would make of kindness, 
whether he would accept and understand it or whether he 
would mutilate it with what I thought was his vanity, his 
only protection. Jack, in his cruel little world, craved ad- 
miration. I felt that it might be a costly business giving 
friendship to Jack. 

"He's been wonderful to me," I said. 

"Here she is," said Riley as his wife came in, yawning. 
Karen was Scandinavian, a large, gay, beautiful creature. 
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"Where you been all night? Heard you come up with 
Jack? He's our boy. You got no papers, they say? Going 
back?" 

"No." 

"I guess I'd do that, too. No use listening to the men. 
It's not their world, though they like to make out it is." 

"There's a guy in the garage," said Riley, "getting new 
tires. He's going north. Like me to take you to him?" 

"Wonderful, thanks, I'll go myself." 

"Well, come back and let us know so we can think of 
something else." 

A small truck was backing out of the garage on four 
new tires. The inside was stuffed with new tires as well. 

"Going north?" 

"A countryman . . ." 

"And yet I know him not," I finished. 

"Where do you want to go?" the owner of the truck 
asked me. 

"Well, as far as possible, please." 

"You can come along to Anchorage with me if you 
like. Can you sing?" 

"No." 

"That's too bad* Still, if you're at all musical you can 
listen to me." 

He got out of the truck and gave me his hand. 

"Warren is the name, Dick Warren. It's dandy to have 
a fellow traveler with an accent like yours. My grandparents 
came from London. I still think of myself as a sort of Eng- 
lishman." 

I told him my name and he pumped my arm till 
I thought it would fall off. 

Dick Warren was a huge man, certainly well over six 
feet tall. Everything about him seemed ginger: his hair, 
his skin, his tweeds were ginger; even his eyeballs, on which 
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floated prominent eyes of the palest blue, were ginger. 

"I'm fifty-seven years old. Do I look it?" 

He opened the door for me and loaded my pack in 
with the new tires. Riley came out, followed by Jack who 
was yawning and stretching. 

"I want you to promise me something/* said Riley. 

"Depends," said I. 

"Promise me that you will call in on your way through. 
Even if it is the middle of the night. Twenty-four-hour 
service to you. My wife and I would like to know how you 
make out. Is that a deal?" 

"It's a deal," I said. "And thanks for the gallons of 
coffee." 

Jack patted the top of my head. "Bye, kid. See you in 
Alaska." 

We set off through the pouring rain at eighteen miles 
an hour. 

"Hope you're not in a hurry? Never travel very fast/' 

A few minutes later he said, "I have a dog the only 
thing in the world I love. She's pure collie. Loves no one 
but me ... Her name is Bonnie." 

"Where is Bonnie?" 

"I had to leave her behind. God knows what will be- 
come of her. How I've grieved! I only left her yesterday 
but I feel as though I have suffered a lifetime. I don't think 
that I could have stood the trip alone. Now you'll help to 
make up her loss to me." 

"Do call me Bonnie/' I murmured. "Why, did you 
leave her?" 

"No use bucking fate. I'll try to pick her up when I 
go back for my trailer." 

"Where is your trailer?" 

"No use bucking fate, is it? I left it along the highway, 
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Teslin, I think. God, how I miss my gear! It has everything 
I own on board." 

"Why did you leave it?" 

"Well, as I say, it's no use bucking fate. A man can't be 
expected to lug all that stuff about with him. I miss it, but 
I sure feel free without it. Are you married?" 

"Yes." 

"Then I suppose that you are a nice girl?*' 

"I suppose." 

"It's just as well to know where one stands. No use 
making a fool of oneself. On the other hand, if you weren't 
a nice girl, no use disappointing you either. Agreed?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, now we can drop the subject. Truth is, I am 
rather relieved. I'm not the man I was." 

He talked steadily, expecting no answers, while our 
speed sagged gradually until we crawled to a stop. Mr. 
Warren got out and opened the hood. 

"Just as I feared. I shall need your help." He started 
taking the engine to bits. "Cut me a plug, about so big, and 
look sharp." 

I took out my hunting knife and hacked a branch 
from a small pine. I had been on the job for some time 
when, soaked and shivering, I handed him my well-turned 
masterpiece. 

"Oh, my dear little girl, this will never do, never do." 
He fumbled in the back of the wagon and brought out an 
ax. "Here you are. Now off you go. Cut down one of those 
small trees, then cut a foot length from the top half of the 
trunk. Make sure there are no knots and then start on your 
wedge. Whittle whittle it down from there, get me?" 

When, hours later, I produced the second wedge, it 
was accepted. He made a few alterations and then ham- 
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mered it in, goodness knows where, under the hood. 

As we crept off, he said, "Was that a knife I saw you 
with?" 

"Yes." 

"Just let me see it a minute, there's a good girl/* I 
handed him my knife and he stopped the car to run his 
thumb slowly along the knife's sharp edge. "Quite a knife 
Swedish steel ... I have one too; like to see mine?" 
He pulled out a savage-looking thing with a long blade 
which opened with a spring. "What does a little girl like 
you do with a great knife like this?" said he, handing mine 
back. 

"Cut wedges," I said sourly. 

As we crept along through walls of rain I grew colder 
and colder. There was no heater in the truck and I was 
soaked to the skin and shivering uncontrollably. 

"Cold? I'll lend you a jacket." 

"Just not acclimatized," I mumbled through chatter- 
ing teeth. 

Mr. Warren stopped the car again. Out of the back 
he produced two beautifully colored mackinaws and a 
traveling rug. I put everything on. 

"I have a wife, you know." 

"Where is she?" But I already knew. 

"I had to leave her behind." 

"Of course," I said. 

"She's a good woman, but she talks. The I-told-you- 
so-variety." We had stopped again. He gripped the wheel 
with both hands, staring at me. 

"I told you so; I told you so; I told you so," he roared, 
shaking the wheel till the truck rocked. 

"I told you so. God, if she only knew how near she 
drives me. How very dangerous it is for her, this talking. 
She stops in time, though, as if she knew that I was at the 
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end, as though she knew if she said it once more I'd . . /' 

"That's no way to live," I said hurriedly, not wishing 
to know what would happen. His face was white, his mouth 
trembling. 

"No. It's no way." He subsided suddenly, and we 
started off, dragging slowly up a long hill toward Boundary, 
the Canadian customs station. 

Mr. Warren had been growing more and more nervous. 
In fact, he was showing all the terror and apprehension 
that I had been feeling since I heard of the permit require- 
ments for Alaska. 

"Will you please help me with a little lie?" he asked. 
"It's just a little lie. Will you say that you saw Bonnie be- 
ing run over and killed?" 

The customs officer dealt with me first and cleared me 
in no time, though he shook his head when he heard about 
my driving license. Mr. Warren, however, had a lot of ex- 
plaining to do. He had to undertake to return and collect 
his trailer within a few weeks or pay the tax. Then it was 
Bonnie's turn. Mr. Warren put up a wonderful show tears 
streamed down his face as he explained how Bonnie had 
been run over and that she was now a dead dog. No one 
asked me any questions, thank heavens. 

As we were leaving, Customs smiled at me: "No 
Alaskan permit we'll be seeing you soon.'* 

Mr. Warren tumbled into the car, groaning with re- 
lief. 

"What are you so happy about?" I asked him. "You 
have to return for the trailer." 

"That's weeks away, anything can happen/' 

A poor way to think, for time has a way of hustling us 
toward our procrastinations. 

I made a tentative effort to get away a few miles 
along. 
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"Better for both of us. I should feel very bad if you 
had to drive me all the way back." 

"I see. You don't want to ride with me. That's it, 
isn't it?" 

"No/' 

"In that case you will stay with me and I shall get you 
through. How much money have you?" 

"Plenty, thanks." 

"There's a hundred-dollar bill in the second shirt 
you're wearing. Top left-hand pocket. Use that; it will 
help you to get through." 

I did not quite believe the money was there. He kept 
watching me out of the corner of his eye, but I made no 
effort to see if it was. 

The hundred miles to the American port of entry, 
Tok, was an interminable agony of frustration and anxiety 
for me. This time it was Mr. Warren who was cleared 
fast. Somehow he managed to talk the whole time the 
immigration officer and I were explaining things to each 
other and filling out forms. No one paid any attention to 
his excited talk. 

"Have you a permit?" 

"No. I didn't know about it till too late." 

"Have you a passport?" 

"No." 

"What is your nationality?" 

"Canadian." 

"Have you any means of identification?" 

I produced my driving license and he filled out a form 
for me. 

"How much money have you?" 

"Thirty dollars." 

"No, no. Officer, she has one hundred and thirty dol- 
lars. She has another one hundred dollars in her pocket, 
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and I undertake full responsibility for her. 1 * 

The officer looked at me thoughtfully, and I shook my 
head almost imperceptibly. 

He gave me a permit. 

"Enjoy yourself. Alaska is a wonderful country but 
take care of yourself, hitch-hiking round. If you need more 
time, you can get an extension. I have never done this be- 
fore, you know/' he smiled. 

I could have hugged the officer in my relief and joy. 
I could even have hugged Mr. Warren. Certainly I was 
far too happy to leave him and hunt for a faster ride. The 
sudden lifting of my fears left me in a state of dizzy ex- 
uberance. From the bottom of my heart I thanked Mr. 
Warren for his gesture offering to take responsibility for 
me. 

"It's nice to be able to think that one is of use to 
someone," he said simply. 

We drove a few miles in silence. Mr. Warren kept 
glancing at me uneasily, suspiciously. 

"How do I know that I'm not being taken?" he boomed 
suddenly, and I trembled lest he should stop the car. He 
went on: "I know nothing about you. What's to prevent 
you from running off with my hundred dollars?" 

"Nothing much," I said. 

"Perhaps you are making a fool of me?" 

"Perhaps I am," I said. Fishing through the pockets I 
actually came upon the hundred-dollar bill, while Mr. 
Warren watched me like a cat whose kitten I had grabbed. 

"I didn't really doubt you," he said, pocketing his 
money quickly. 

"Now I shall sing to you. I want you to work your 
way to Anchorage. You win five miles each time you iden- 
tify my song, and you lose five miles each time you guess 
wrong. How's that?" 
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He had a very pleasant trained baritone, and a fine 
knowledge of grand opera. 

I made some mistakes, but I was well on my way across 
Cook Inlet by the time we came to Fir Tree Inn. He had 
been worrying about the tires and was soon stopping every 
few miles to test them with a pressure gauge. 

It was night when we stopped at the inn, but I was 
too exhausted to take anything but coffee. We had traveled 
251 miles in thirteen hours, a speed of about nineteen 
miles per hour, under continuous, strenuous conversation. 
There was nothing wan about Mr. Warren; he was bound- 
ing with energy. He raced into the kitchen, seized the cook 
by the waist, danced her around the floor, bounded back 
and dragged me off my seat, whirled me all over, singing 
anything that came into his head. The management was 
beginning to assemble, and I felt that we would be lucky 
if we were not thrown out. 

We ate in a torrent of talk, Mr. Warren jumping up 
and down, gulping his food and talking, talking, talking. 

It was drizzling when we returned to the night and I 
had a great longing to escape and sleep. He guessed my 
thoughts. 

"You're not going, are you?" 

"Well, I don't seem to have your stamina." 

"Please, don't go. It helps so much not having to be 
alone, please stay." 

I stayed. I don't know why, but I felt that he needed 
help. He was beginning to tire, fumbling his gear changes, 
in no state to drive. Nevertheless, he was fiercely obstinate 
about not letting me drive. Somehow I could not see my- 
self content in my sleeping bag knowing that he was crawl- 
ing away through the night on the verge of collapse. 

"I have a surprise for you. Would you believe that I 
have a very good job in Anchorage?" 
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"I believe you. Is it mechanical?" 

"Yes. How did you guess? I am considered a very good 
mechanic. I work for the army. I want to drive all night 
to be at work in the morning and I need your help to keep 
me awake." 

All of 300 miles! At the rate we were going we would 
still be on the road twenty-four hours from now. He re- 
sumed his singing and I must have dozed, for I was jolted 
awake by a sudden bump. We were rolling downhill at a 
high speed with Mr. Warren slumped over the wheel. I 
dived for the wheel and stopped the car at an angle spread 
across the road. I went around to the driver's side and 
found Mr. Warren sleeping so deeply that he did not rouse 
when I pushed him across to the other side and tucked 
the rug around him. I decided to make good use of my spell 
at the wheel and, if we had to make Anchorage in one hop, 
we should make it snappy. 

It was 1 1 P.M. by the dashboard clock when I took over 
and I made good time in spite of the slicing rain. Five hours 
later Mr. Warren unwound himself violently from the rug 
and groped behind the seat. 

"Lost something?" I asked, keeping my voice low, 
quiet. 

"Yes, I have. I've lost that big spanner." He was grop- 
ing wildly, angrily, breathing hard. 

"I think I saw it under the seat, just by your feet," I 
said, feeling my heart hammering awkwardly against my 
ribs. 

"Thank you. I was afraid that I'd lost it. It should 
have been in its proper place." He dropped it behind the 
seat and sat very still, breathing heavily for half an hour. 

I pulled in for gas at a lodge a mile past Tahneta Pass 
Summit. 

"New to these parts?" asked the young man in a 



blue business suit, who served us. 

"Yes, my first trip." 

"Pity to make it by night/' 

"Smells like the top of the world." 

"It is. Marvelous scenery, finest in all Alaska. Way 
over timberline here you can see for miles. Nelchina 
Glacier and the peaks of the Talkeetnas. Later, Matanuska 
Glacier and Sheep Mountain where you can see Ball sheep 
from the highway. You ski? Wonderful skiing few miles 
from here; only operates in winter of course. Bring your 
skis? Funny how many tourists bring skis in summer. Some 
have never been on skis but they think it's the only way of 
getting about here." 

"Well, I haven't been much brighter I brought a 
swim suit." 

"Won't be needing that, either," he laughed. 

Mr. Warren took over the driving, his movements 
slow and heavy. Gone were the boisterousness and the 
bounce. His face was grooved with melancholy and he 
sighed frequently and loudly. 

In the first gray light I saw the glacier as we descended 
the long narrow valley of the Matanuska River. Mr. War- 
ren was driving in bottom gear, nervously, crawling and 
winding through the wispy fog which parted to reveal dark 
depths of canyons and valleys still untouched by dawn. 
Shaken by the violence of the country, he was swerving all 
over the road. 

Suddenly he rasped, "I wonder if you realize that 
you're a very lucky young woman. Lucky to be alive . /' 

The deadly fear that had gripped me was dispelled by 
his words. I had not known whether he knew of his con- 
dition; I had not known at what stage his exhaustion would 
carry him past the point of no return; I had not been sure 
that I should see the light of day. 
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In my relief, I smiled at him. 

"Yes/' he said. "Had you been a different woman, who 
knows what horror would have befallen us? If you had 
lied about that spanner, or shown fear . . . You knew 
from the beginning, didn't you? Those cool eyes saw right 
through me. It shows, it always shows, no matter how hard 
I try to act like everyone else/' 

I said nothing, for I could not find the words to tell 
him of my pity. 

"Last night I knew that I had an attack coming on, 
I should have let you go, but I was afraid of being alone. 
This is how I knew see this horrible rash all over my 
hands?" He stopped the car and held up his hands. Large 
hands with small, pointed fingers, rusty freckles on the 
backs and deep red lines on the palms. There was no rash. 

"Allergy," he said. "They say it's an allergy." 

"How did it happen?" I asked. 

"If I tell you, would you understand what I have 
suffered?" 

I shook my head. 

"You are honest. You owe your life to the kind of per- 
son you are. ... I was an ordinary boy who wanted to 
sing. My father wanted me to have what he called a man's 
profession, so I went to school to learn engineering. I 
couldn't make it so I quit. I left home and worked as a 
welder's assistant. I married Clara, the boss's daughter. 
Said she fell for me because I laughed so much. She kept 
on about my going back to school. We had a kid and he 
went to school, so she forgot about me. Kid was killed in 
the war and Clara became one of these good women. 

"First sign of something wrong was a digestive upset, 
then this rash. Spent so much time in hospital having allergy 
tests that I lost my job. Clara said I was allergic to myself. 
Always wanted to go to Alaska . , . not Clara, though. 



Losing the job did it, and she came along. I knew right off 
that Alaska was good for me. Clara was swell, making 
sacrifices, and I felt like a heel. When my rash got worse, 
she said that it was the water, so she boiled it. It was lots 
of extra work and made me feel bad, you know, with her 
missing her friends and her charities. 

"Then she started reading Freud. Every day I got 
home from work there she was, drenched in sorrow, read- 
ing some new theory. When she saw me, she would start 
to, act cheerful, as though nothing was the matter, and talk, 
talk, talk. Then one day I didn't go home. Stayed away quite 
a while. There's lots of places to go in Anchorage. When 
I did get home she had another theory ready amnesia. 
No woman should have to suffer what I made her suffer. 
Anyway, I ended up in hospital having shock and insulin. 
Weeks later when I was allowed to crawl home, I didn't 
want to talk about it. Clara was wonderful, but I had what 
she called "attacks/ 1 one after another, and I was told that 
during some of them dreadful things happened. You un- 
derstand me?" 

I nodded, though I did not understand him. 

"Funny, I can't remember how they start. The last 
time I was tied up and taken away by air. I could hear a 
lot of roaring and screaming, but I didn't know I was do- 
ing it. I guess we went back east, though they didn't tell 
me anything. They drove through a city and led me toward 
a red-brick building. I remember every little detail of it 
all: the way the men walked, the little cracks around the 
gray door frame, the sound of the wind, and the ugly sound 
of my shuffling steps/' Mr. Warren dropped his head onto 
his arms which were folded across the steering wheel and 
sobbed. He sat up after a while and wiped his streaming 
eyes. "When I saw that red-brick building I knew what 
was wrong with me/' 
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"But you got better anyhow/' I said reassuringly. 

"Think so?" He turned toward me slowly, almost smil- 
ing. 

"Why, sure, you would never have been allowed out if 
you weren't better/' 

"You miss the point, fair lady. They did not let me 
out'* 



Chapter 7 



I DON'T KNOW WHAT I HAD EXPECTED OF ANCHOR- 

age, but I was amazed at what I found. After thousands 
of miles of mountains, forests and wilderness, here, at the 
very edge of the world, we burst into a metropolis. Every- 
thing seemed to be moving, the air was thick with planes, 
jets screeched all over the sky, the highway was packed 
with the morning exodus of luxury cars, trucks, army ve- 
hicles; there were military and civilian buses, taxis and 
airport limousines; in the bay, shipping was moving with 
slow dignity while little tugs fussed and nosed between. 

I got out of the station wagon, craning my neck in all 
directions. Mr, Warren was inviting me to his house for 
breakfast. Jack's words popped into my mind, "No one but 
a nut would ride you to Anchorage/' I looked down at my 
dear, kind nut with affection. "No breakfast, thank you. 
What a wonderful place!" I marveled. I took off his two 
jackets, unwound the rug, slung my pack onto one shoulder 
and gave him my hand. 

"Promise that you will call on me if you are ever in 
need of money or a friend," he said. He sat watching me as 
I walked away, waving every time I turned, till I felt 
obliged to dive down a side road. 

I gravitated to the best hotel, as I always do in a 
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strange city. A useful instinct . . . 

"May I buy a bath?" I asked the shocked man at the 
desk. 

"Madam, you may not. If you wish a bath you will 
have to take a room. We have no vacancies." 

"Lucky," I said and went off for a scrub in the wash- 
room. 

In the hotel coffee bar everyone looked smooth and 
city, but nobody gave me a second glance. Typical, I found, 
of Alaska, where a customer in jeans gets as much attention 
in a store as a customer in mink. Sipping my coffee, I made 
plans to stay in Anchorage just long enough to collect my 
climbing boots and to pay my respects to the Bowmans. 

"Put it behind here, no, right out of sight, please," said 
the disdainful one at the desk when I asked him to keep 
my pack till I got back from my prowl. 

There was mail for me at the post office: a letter from 
Ian and lona saying that the cat had vanished and had 
I taken him with me? and a letter from Mrs. Clements: 

Dear Mrs. W. 

I have mailed your boots and with all they cost 
you'd have been better to have bought a new pair. 
The children are fine but I don't let Ian go fishing 
overnight because of all the noises which the dogs are 
no good for. We now have mice, have you got that 
cat? There's a bird nest in the drawing room chimney 
which Ian wants left and what do I do about oil for 
the range? Also I must inform you that the bears have 
broken another cherry tree and the new man up the 
road keeps coming with his gun but I tell him if 
there's any shooting around here I do it The storm 
brought down a landslide, the water in the taps is full 
of black mud and the phone and lights are off with 
the lightning. 
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All is well at home, the children send their love 
and good wishes and so does 

Mrs. Mary Clements 

P.S. The grocer never came this week because of the 
slide and the bishop was up looking for you. 

There was a letter from Quen, enclosing fifty dollars 
since he expected that I was already broke. I put the letter 
in my shirt pocket as a talisman and set about spending 
my riches. I bought an extra pair of jeans, two thick sweat- 
ers, and a mummy sleeping bag in beautiful condition a 
relic of the army for ten dollars. 

I was joined by a smart white Husky pup and, as we 
explored Anchorage together, we were stopped time and 
again by admiring dog lovers. I began to dream of adding 
to my family at Queen's Bay when we arrived at the door 
of the Alaska Fur Factory. I spent a wonderful couple of 
hours trying on fabulous parkas (pronounced parkees in 
the North). 

The new furs had just come in, and all sorts of people 
were ordering their winter clothes. They would inspect 
the skins, shake them, blow on them, match them, and 
get their design and measurements taken. Suddenly there 
was a crash and yells as a young assistant came dashing 
through the customers shouting, "Who owns this dog?" 
Husky pup left no one in doubt as he cowered behind me 
with the remains of reindeer-skin-something hanging from 
his mouth. 

"He's eaten a pair of forty-dollar-mukluks and now 
he's on his second." Husky pup was thrown out with his 
tattered remains, and it was my turn to cower. 

The owner of the shop came over and smiled at me. 
"Well, never mind, it's not your fault. Not really your dog, 
was it?" 
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Overcome with gratitude at this generous view, I 
bought a pair of mukluks which had dazzled me while I 
was deciding how to spend my money. Made of caribou, 
with the wonderful thick fur inside, they were edged in 
wolf. The soles were of ugruk, a heavy waterproof seal- 
skin, the edges of which had been chewed into shape around 
the foot and sewn with reindeer sinew. Stepping into these 
boots with bare feet was an ecstasy indescribable, even 
though they cost me twenty-five dollars. Losing all control, 
I bought a delightful pair of moose-hide moccasins as well, 
rather Robin Hood r with a fine fringe reaching from the 
boot-top to the ground. 

"Making a habit of it, Madam?" said the clerk at the 
hotel as I tucked my purchases out of sight with my pack. 
Haughty with money, I said, "If you still have no vacancy, 
please find me somewhere nice to stay," and I swept out on 
my way to the airport to pick up my boots. 

I had just obtained a pass from the guard at the gate 
when an outgoing truck pulled up, with the Russian gog- 
gling at the wheel. He climbed out and glared after me 
as I swaggered away. 

My boots were there, a triumph for Mrs. Clements. 
The officer who cleared them asked me if I should like to 
stay awhile and watch the Constellation come in from Se- 
attle. I suddenly realized that Seattle was only sixty dollars 
and a few hours away; that we got the Seattle daily papers 
on the afternoon of the day they came out in Seattle. I 
bought one for the wonder of it, though it cost twenty-five 
cents. 

On the way back to my smart hotel, I ran into Jack 
who was unloading cylinders into a broken-down shed. 

"Well, this is my day/' I laughed. "I've just seen the 
Russian too." 

"Russian's just left Anchorage/' he roared. It was the 
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first time I had ever seen Jack really laugh. "He said he'd 
seen you at the airport and came right down to warn me. 
Now he's sure you're a spy, or why should you be hanging 
around by the guard, waiting for him. Boy, did he quit in a 
hurry. What were you doing out there anyway?" 

"Went to buy a paper/' I showed him. 

"Look, I have to talk to you, it's important," Jack said 
soberly. 

"What kind of important?" 

"There's something I want to tell you about myself. 
Have dinner with me tonight?" 

"No, too tired, sorry-" 

"Tomorrow, then." 

"Fine," I said. 

As I had worked up a lively interest in caribou with 
the purchase of my lush mukluks, I dropped in on the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to learn what I could of the cari- 
bou migrations and of the Kenai Peninsula. 

"Steese Highway is the place for caribou," I was told. 

"University of Alaska have their checking station there, 
some miles north of Fairbanks. They might let you stay 
out there if you're really interested. Know anything about 
caribou?" 

"Nothing," I admitted. 

He spread maps and showed me the routes taken by 
previous migrations. 

"Where are they this year?" I asked. 

"That's the trouble, we don't know. I've been flying 
all over, looking for them. Ill have to search some more 
when I get back in about two weeks' time. You going to 
Fairbanks? If the university can't help, ring me at Fish 
and Wildlife headquarters." 

Mere ignorant hobo that I was, I was treated with 
kindness and courtesy, my silly questions answered and 
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my interest aroused in wildlife to the extent that it gave 
point and richness to my trip. 

"If you have a few days to spare, why not go down 
the Kenai Peninsula and visit the Kenai Moose Range? We 
have just had to throw the range open to hunting." 

"Why has it been thrown open?" I asked. 

"Because the herds have increased beyond the capacity 
of winter forage plants to support them. They are big eat- 
ers. A moose will eat something like fifty pounds of aspen, 
birch and willow scrub growth daily. So, you see, when 
the herd gets too big the range deteriorates and the moose 
starve." 

"How about Alaskan brown bear? Any chance of see- 
ing one?" 

"Not much," he laughed. "However, when you go to 
Fairbanks, look up the stuffed one they have in the uni- 
versity museum. He's quite a boy. Of course, you may be 
lucky; there are a few in Chugach National Forest, right 
next to the Moose Range. Most of the great bears are out 
of reach, in the Valley of a Thousand Smokes. I don't think 
you'd really care to see one." 

Would I? I was not sure. "I think I'll settle for the 
stuffed bear," I said. 

On my way out I was handed some fascinating-looking 
pamphlets. One, I remember, beautifully illustrated, was 
about the parasites to be found in the intestines of mice. 

The young man at the hotel desk was benign. "No 
room here, but I booked you at a nice hotel, a few blocks 
down. Very nice, very reasonable. Like any help with all 
that stuff?" 

He helped me to load up my pack, the extra sleeping 
bag, the two sweaters and jeans, the two pair of mukluks 
and the big boots. I found that I had a pleasant room with 
bath for five dollars, so I booked for two nights. I bathed, 
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washed all my clothes, went to bed and slept for fourteen 
hours. 

I was awakened by a knocking at my door. I staggered 
out of bed and opened the door to a strange young woman, 
who walked in and sat down after apologizing for waking 
me. She introduced herself as a reporter from an Anchor- 
age daily paper and went on to tell me delightful yarns 
about Alaska, A most entertaining person, she called her- 
self a New Alaskan and told me she was working to help 
pay for the house which she and her young husband were 
building. All I could tell her about myself was that I was 
a Canadian housewife on holiday. We had breakfast at 
the posh coffee bar I had been to the previous day. I 
learned a lot about the country from her and I think we 
enjoyed each other. 

"Aren't you afraid of being murdered?" she asked. 

"Who would want to murder me?" I said, surprised. 

"I don't know, you hear such dreadful tales." 

Activity in the streets was frantic that evening as I 
pushed my way along the pavements through crowds of 
milling, whistling, catcalling soldiers to the cafe where I 
was to dine with Jack. 

"That mob vanishes after ten, you'll see," said Jack, 
waving me to a seat. Jack, I saw at once, was in one of his 
moods. He ordered a very good Chinese dinner and then 
sank into the depths of gloom for the rest of the meal. 
Over coffee he said angrily, "I told you a lot of crap. I been 
at home most of my life. My home is the jail." 

"Lucky for me you got out in time to give me a ride." 

"Very funny." 

"What's it all to do with me, anyhow?" 

"Ain't nothin* to do with nobody. Just thought I'd 
like to see your face when I told you the truth." 

He told me long lurid tales of crime and punishment, 
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and somehow, from the mood he was in, I felt that all he 
said was imaginary or, at best, perhaps, the adventures of 
others. 

"Let's go," I said at last. "I'm going to the Kenai Penin- 
sula tomorrow, so good~by." 

"I'm staying as long as the liquor and the cash hold 
out," he said. 

We parted outside the caf and I strolled back to my 
hotel taking a roundabout road. Gone was the activity and 
clamor of early evening. Anchorage was as still in sleep as 
any country town. For company I had the quiet cats and 
the wind. 

"Shouldn't be out alone at night," said the desk clerk. 
"Don't you know this place has a bad name?" 

"I don't think it deserves its reputation," I said. 

"You've got something there. It doesn't. But I guess 
it pays them to make out it's a bad city." 

It was a pale, cool day with shadowed horizons and a 
strong smell of the sea when I took off for the Kenai Penin- 
sula. 

I was picked up almost at once by a young couple in 
a convertible. 

"You will never see the real Alaska by sticking to 
the highways," they assured me. "Most Alaskans keep 
planes and we travel from house to house as you would 
visit from one town to another by car." 

They told me of their several lodges, built by them- 
selves in remote parts, which they left furnished and pro- 
visioned to be visited whenever the mood dictated. They 
spoke of the silence, the hunting, the wonder of being out 
of touch. 

"How do you choose the sites for your lodges?" I asked. 

"We fly from lake to lake until we find the spot and 
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then we build. We dig a septic tank and, wherever possible, 
we put in a lighting plant/' said she. 

We drove along the shore of the Turnagain Arm, with 
the blue sea to our right and the slate-gray mountains on 
our left. They let me out at Greenwood, a smart little 
brown village at right angles to the highway, asleep, when 
I saw it, in the noon sun. No traffic passed, but there was 
a chain of trucks and heavy equipment standing, with 
NORTHERN TRUCKING painted on their sides and 
NO RIDERS tags pasted on the windshields. 

I walked around in the siesta silence for a bit, then 
dumped my pack near the leading truck and stretched out 
on the cool grass to listen and to dream. 

"Young woman, you have your feet under my wheels." 
I awoke, blinking up into a cloud of the handsomest faces 
I have ever seen, in film or flesh. 

"Yes," I said. "Yes, I know. I want a ride." 

As I stood up I counted ten dazzling smiles on ten 
beautiful young men, all over six feet tall and all dressed 
alike in pale gray. 

"The company is responsible," laughed the one who 
had complained about my feet. "We are picked for size, 
not wits. The boss thinks if we have style we must be 
bright." 

"Wonderful," I said. "What's the boss himself like?" 

"He has the brains. Come on, get in, let's go." 

My first impression of Seward was the fierce wind 
that almost tore me off the ground. From a gap in the 
mountains behind the town, low clouds were disgorged 
to race in tattered confusion across the bay. Gasping in 
the icy violence of the wind, I headed for the shelter of 
the trees at the foot of the mountains. I hoped to find a 
quiet spot to lay my head as night gathered about me. A 
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cluster of tents and trailers gave me the idea that I had 
arrived in a tourist camp. I knocked at the door of the 
nearest house to make inquiries. 

"Well, look who's here. Come in, come in." 

Dazzled as a barn owl, I was propelled into a bright 
warm kitchen, stripped of my pack and windbreaker, and 
seated to a dinner of liver and bacon. 

I learned that my friend of the newspaper in Anchor- 
age had not been slow to broadcast my presence and 
that, even as I had knocked, the radio was informing Sew- 
ard that I was around. So I slept well that night on the deep 
soft rug of the living-room floor while grandmother slum- 
bered restlessly on the couch at the opposite end of the 
room. 

The O'Connors, my kind hosts, were Seward old-timers 
who were there when the town was established in 1904, had 
suffered the destruction of their property in the cruel fire 
of 1941, and had stayed to rebuild it to its present pros- 
perity. Seward is now a typical American town, friendly, 
modern, rapidly growing, nestled in the fine land-locked 
harbor of Resurrection Bay. 

The following morning I sauntered from dock to 
dock, watching the loading and unloading of little ships, 
admiring the sea and the mountains over the bay. I crossed 
a tangle of railway lines where trains were shunting care- 
lessly over the elaborate network, and found myself among 
the Nissen huts which form a settlement along the tracks. 
A band of small children galloped at me, shouting, "Mom 
said to call you to breakfast." 

"Tell Mom I've had my breakfast." 

They soon returned. "Mom said to tell you to come, 
no matter what youVe had." They seized my hands and 
dragged me to a Nissen hut where I was greeted by a woman 
who looked like Elsa Lanchester. 
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"If you're that Canadian, you sure must be hungry 
after that trip. There's toast and cocoa for breakfast, as we 
was figurin' you'd show/' I ate my toast and drank my co- 
coa, watched by dozens of children expecting great things 
from me. I did my best. Later, as I was preparing to leave, 
my hostess said, "It's all right here for the old-timers, but 
for us new settlers there's not enough of anything. Look 
at this shack." The hut, too small to partition, was crammed 
with beds, an oil stove, a dressing table, kitchen table and 
benches and, on top of all, orderly piles of clothing and 
linen reached to the roof. There was one tap with cold 
water, no bath, but an outhouse shared by many, some 
distance down the row. 

"I guess if we wait for it, we'll get it. We're lucky to 
have jobs. But there's nowhere for the kids to play 'cept 
the tracks. Gets pretty hot in here/' 

"And pretty cold?" 

Her voice was rich with laughter. "Lord, no. There's 
too many of us, eight kids, Dad and me. We don't have any 
trouble keeping warm/' 

It was hot noon by the time I had detached myself 
from Seward. Conspicuous as I was, trudging about with 
that huge pack, greetings of "Hello, Canada/' bounced at 
me from every quarter. 

The cocoa was followed by many cups of coffee till I 
was obliged to quit the kind, vivid, little town set in the 
mountains and the royal-blue ocean. 

I was given a ride by another of Northern Trucking's 
beautiful young men, who was on his way home to Valdez. 
Although he had only been driving for his company in 
Alaska for five years, he and his wife had been able to 
buy their house in Valdez, a couple of new cars and a small 
airplane. The family, including his teen-agers, were pilots. 
He invited me to ride all the way, to meet the family and 
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have a flip in the plane. I was tempted, for it is hard to 
abandon a ride and to cast oneself adrift on a hot afternoon 
with a fifty-pound pack. But I wanted to see the Kenai 
National Moose Range, so we parted at the junction of 
the roads, eight miles beyond Moose Pass. 

I picked up a ride with an elderly couple from Oregon 
who drove me west to where the Kenai River is crossed by 
the highway. I soon realized that the ride had not received 
unanimous sanction, for there was a quiet argument going 
on in the front seat. The old people became more and more 
frightened of their queer, dusty passenger till, with a sud- 
den jamming of breaks, they stopped the car and told me 
that this was as far as I was going. 

I was glad to say good-by to motor travel for a while. 
On impulse, I turned down a small trail to walk along what 
I supposed was the border between Chugach National For- 
est and the Kenai Moose Range. After some hours, I 
reached an encampment of hunters and paused to pass 
the time of day. They had had fine hunting and were pack- 
ing to return to Fairbanks. They invited me to join them 
for a dinner of moose meat but the effects of Seward hos- 
pitality were still with me, so I accepted a large hunk of 
steak to eat when the spirit moved and I went on rny way. 

I walked through the forest on a dwindling path inter- 
sected by frequent game trails. 

Suddenly I came upon a trail which brought vividly to 
mind the information I had been given by Fish and Wild- 
life. The trail consisted of two sharply defined parallel 
grooves which led straight into the forest toward the moun- 
tains and continued upward, pushing straight to the sky- 
line. The trail of the great Alaska brown bears, worn by 
years of travel. 

I stood in the silent forest, hearing only my heart- 
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beat thrumming in my ears, peering at that splendid trail, 
not daring to move lest I wake some monster from his 
leafy slumber. 

The distant noise of the hunters' jeep starting up 
released me from my thraldom to fear. The forest resumed 
its sunny normalcy, insects scuttled about their ferocious 
routine, and I walked on, following the path I had adopted. 
My trail which, no doubt, was used by bears, but at any 
rate was not exclusively theirs followed a stream through 
clearings used by game for drinking and by humans for 
camping. Although there were a few beer cans and scraps 
of paper, I could have believed the human species to be 
extinct, so intense was the feeling of solitude. 

Toward sunset I came upon a clearing where the 
stream turned a corner to form a pool and where the birches 
on either side met overhead; here I resolved to spend the 
night. 

I lighted a fire and, impaling my moose steak on a 
green stick, I left it to roast while I had a swim in the icy 
pool, churning up its quiet depths and rending the eve- 
ning's calm with my shrieks and splashes. In order to dis- 
courage any lurking wildlife, I established my presence by 
all the noise I could make and then, dressed in my ski- 
jamas, ate my dinner in peace. 

Later, after dousing the fire and serenading my silent 
friends again, I crawled into my two sleeping bags. I lay 
looking up into the Alaskan stars through the trees, feeling 
relaxed and happy, as though I had ceased to be, as though 
I had been assimilated into the vivid beauty of the north- 
ern night. 

A loud grinding noise awakened me. I sat up abruptly. 
There was bright moonlight, a little wind, a feeling of 
change, but no grinding noise. I lay down and tried to 
sleep but very soon the grinding began again, close to my 
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ear. I reached softly for my flashlight and there, trapped 
in its beam not six inches from my head was a startled 
little beady-eyed black face. It looked so comic that I 
laughed aloud. My visitor, a porcupine, turned slowly and 
lumbered off, offended at being interrupted at his nice 
meal of packboard. 

I composed myself for sleep but before long my friend 
was back at his gnawing again. This time I got up and 
chased him, making loud hallooing noises at his retreating 
scuffle. I had other visitors that night but all I knew of them 
were crashes in the bush a few yards away. I was awakened 
again toward dawn by I know not what and I lay waiting 
in questioning stillness. There was a sudden, sharp yell 
followed by a long howl. The note was taken up on my 
left, on my right, over the mountains, near and far, till the 
world rang in an ecstasy of wolf voices which were sud- 
denly cut off by silence. 

The dappled sunshine touched my face and woke me. 
I lay still, waiting for the dew to dry off my sleeping bag. I 
felt ashamed of the precautionary noises I had made the 
previous evening. My chances of meeting a big brown bear 
were practically nil, as most hunters would admit. After all, 
getting close to a bear usually represents an expenditure 
of thousands for equipment, fares and guide fees. 

The sun had crept around a little, and I turned my 
head to keep the dazzle from my eyes. I glanced across 
the little glade where I lay and looked straight at four 
vast furry brown legs and four vast round furry feet with 
great long curved claws. The bear's feet came into my 
line of vision as though in continuity of my thoughts. I 
scarcely realized the significance of my visitor till I raised 
my eyes to scan the rest of him. 

He was colossal. 

He had come out of the trees slightly at an angle and 
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he was pointed toward my head. There he towered, some 
twelve feet away from me, moving his great blunt head 
a little from side to side, his nose working overtime. There 
were a few small twigs between us and it seemed that they 
interfered with his view of me. In any case I could not 
have been easily visible in the sun-dappled sleeping bag. 
It must have been the movement of my head which had 
halted him, though I was not so concerned with his feelings 
at that stage as I was with my own. He seemed as large 
as a horse, standing there, shifting his weight gently from 
one front paw to the other. Suddenly his front feet left 
the ground as he reared up to peer at me over the twigs. 
In order to keep him in view, I moved my head a fraction 
and then, for a moment, I fancied that our eyes met. The 
small movement of my head or the scent of human must 
have disgusted him, for he dropped back onto all fours, 
turned around and padded silently away. I had a fine view 
of his great humped brown bulk as he passed from the 
clearing. 

In my elation I wanted to leap up and yell, to let the 
world know I had seen a bear, a great Alaskan brownie. I 
wanted to yell, but I went on lying quite still. 

Hours later, it seemed to me, I eased my cramped 
body from the sleeping bag, now dry and hot, had a swim, 
made coffee, and packed up. Then I hunted around for a 
footprint which could be measured and described. I found 
none. Even now, as I write, I am haunted by my inability 
to believe in my wonderful bear. But he was there. He 
was real. He had appeared silently, taken a look at me and 
gone, leaving me in a state of enchantment the memory of 
which would last me till the end of my days. 

Feeling that my trip to Alaska had been justified, I 
turned down the trail I had come on. Late in the afternoon 
I actually did see a brown-bear footprint in a damp glade. 



The spoor of the left hind foot dwarfed my own large 
print, and, inches away, were the marks of five toes. Find- 
ing no claw marks such as grizzlies leave, I like to think 
that the print was left by my own Alaska Brown Bear. 

I reached the highway at sunset, walked a few miles, 
and made camp in a glade a quarter of a mile from the 
highway. I ate some mushrooms, which I had collected on 
my way through the forest, and some cheese, hung my pack 
on a small hemlock and went to sleep. 

In the morning I awoke to a strange sight. There was 
a severed stump, about four feet high, some twelve inches 
away from the tree on which I had hung my pack. On it 
was a porcupine, standing on his hind legs, with his front 
legs balanced against the hemlock. I got up and went over 
to him. Except for some fast blinking, he gave no sign that 
he had noticed me. Suddenly I realized that he was stuck, 
He had been making a pass at my pack and he had over- 
reached himself. So there he was, too far over to get his 
weight back onto his hind legs, and the stretch was too 
great for him to make any progress forward. I helped him 
back onto the stump by his wonderful soft tummy and 
watched while he slithered down and trotted off shaking 
angry quills at me as I stood laughing. 

I met many hunters that day and ate moose meat all 
along the line. Toward evening I was picked up by an 
unwashed extrovert who pointed to the blood-soaked tar- 
paulins in his half-ton truck. 

"Guess what I've been doing?** 

"Wife beating?" 

"Moose, moose. Why don't you come to my cabin a 
few miles down? I have guests and we're going to eat." 

I had had no moose meat for at least an hour, but I 
followed him toward the dreadful row which was sifting 
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through his log walls. I had to cover my ears when he threw 
open the door and revealed a room full of G.L's, all shout- 
ing at the top of their lungs. There was a bar in the cabin 
and, behind it, the kitchen door. I declined his offer of a 
drink because I do not think it a good idea to smell of 
bourbon when I am hitch-hiking. 

A harsh-featured woman dressed in a white nylon uni- 
form and a nurse's cap staggered in from the kitchen and 
leaned over the bar, ramming her pale purple face at me. 

"What's wrong with the stuff? Not good enough for 
ya? Well, you're going to drink it, see? You're going to 
drink the whole damn bottle." 

She thrust the bottle at me and let go. I jumped away 
to avoid getting it all over me and jumped right back and 
saved the rest. 

"I thought this stuff was precious," I said, handing her 
the bottle. 

" 's precious, all right. Now, how about it?" 

"Thanks, I've had my share." 

"You sure have," said a G.I., looking at the pool on 
the floor. 

"Now then, don't you get fresh round here. I'm a navy 
nurse, see? We don't take none of that from you, see? We 
fix you guys, wanna see?" and she flipped a meat knife at 
him. Then she turned to me. "The boss, he's lucky to get 
me, nice, strong, young navy nurse like me." 

"That'll do, Grandma," said the G.I. There was brief 
pandemonium which soon sorted itself out and Grandma 
was at my elbow again. 

"Housekeeper, he calls me, a good nurse all in white. 
Housekeeper! You take me away with you, and we'll show 
him how to hunt housekeepers! How many housekeepers 
d'ya think he's had? Hundreds of 'em, I'm telling ya. This 
one's gonna stick. It's missus fer me, see?" 
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She waddled off into the kitchen and came back with 
an enormous platter of meat in one hand, a smaller one in 
the other and two loaves of home-baked rye under each 
arm. 

"Come and get it, it's on the house," she yelled, slam- 
ming the works on the bar counter. The bar was surrounded 
and bourbon bottles were passed from hand to hand. The 
smaller platter contained a specialty moose heart cooked 
in celery. The "housekeeper*' carved huge slices of heart, 
slapped them on huge rounds of rye and handed them out 
to her chosen few. It certainly was special, and I agreed 
that it would be worthwhile for our host to subdue the 
navy nurse into permanent bondage. 

When I was about ready to leave, she dived into my 
pack and came up with my nylon hairbrush. 

"That's mine," she said. 

"No, it isn't," I said stupidly and reached for it. She 
sprang at me with the meat knife, but was disarmed before 
she hit her target. Snatching up the brush with a blood-cur- 
dling yowl, she began a tug of war. I had no intention of re- 
linquishing my brush and I pulled my best. I pulled so well 
that we were all on the highway in no time, holding up 
traffic till the brush was restored to its place in my pack. 

"You're a good kid," she said and kissed me. "Don't 
say the navy can't lose. But it's my brush." 

" 'Tisn't," said I and went my way. 

I was offered a ride by a wobbly man in a wobbly half- 
ton truck. We got on very well without saying a word to 
each other. From time to time he would smile through 
bourbon fumes, rub his red-stubble chin and shove his 
hunter's cap forward onto his nose or back onto his nape. 

After driving through many miles of infamously 
burned-out forest, with scrub growth of willow, aspen, and 
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birch, the country widened to rolling hills and glimpses 
of great lakes. When we left the National Moose Range 
the road twisted and climbed, exposing ever vaster horizons 
to our left and a sudden brilliant blinding blue of ocean 
to our right and ahead of us. 

We followed a ridge overlooking Cook Inlet, and I 
hung my head out of the truck window the better to marvel 
at the volcanoes of the Aleutian Range, shimmering in 
icy beauty across the inlet. 

"That's Mount Redoubt and that other is Mt. Ilamna, 
both over ten thousand feet. Pretty sight, eh?" He thrust 
out his right hand for me to shake. "Name's Flagg. I'm not 
looking so good. Just my luck picking up a good-looking 
girl when the paint's chipping. You wait for tomorrow, I'll 
look different after a sleep." I repressed a giggle and he 
added, "Taking you home to my wife for a meal of moose 
meat." 

Mrs. Flagg came out as the truck stopped on the brow 
of a long hill overlooking Homer. 

"Welcome/* she said, taking my hand as though she 
had been expecting me. "You made good time, dinner is 
just ready." 

The heat of the cabin reached out and enfolded me. 
We sat down to moose steaks and black coffee and ate si- 
lently, hungrily, contentedly. 

After dinner I went out to the pump to get water for 
the dishes. As I stood shivering in the frosty, starry night, 
I thanked heaven that I wasn't sleeping al fresco. 

Mr. Flagg certainly did look better the next morning 
when he appeared for hotcakes and cold moose slices. Fuzzy 
red hair slicked, stubble gone and eyes a snapping blue. 

"Let's amuse this Canadian for as long as she can stay," 
Mr. Flagg said to his wife. "Let's go down to town and show 
her the wharf, the sea . . /' 
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"They bring 'em up here on the fall tides to roost 
for the winter/' explained Mr. Flagg. 

We drove for a few miles along a raised highway which 
runs through meadows of marsh grass and scrub, with fish- 
ing boats nosing up to the highway and strewn here and 
there over the green fields. 

"Count your money, folks, let's see if we can eat crab/' 
said Mrs. Flagg. 

There is a small cannery and restaurant on the wharf 
in Homer and it was here that I met my first king crab. 

Alaskan king crab is available all over the world in tin 
cans. Until that day I had thought that king was the name 
of the canner; now I saw that it is a name bestowed in awe 
upon sea monsters. The crabs, some of them five feet across, 
are brought in and dropped into a cold-water tank. We 
prowled around the tank, admiring their beautiful colors 
and their size, and then we ate bowls of crab gumbo at 
Flagg expense. 

The final treat was a two-hour trip in the bay with 
a fisherman who was checking his nets. 

Kachemac, or Smoky Bay, is a fine thirty-mile stretch 
of deep water. Across it, seven miles away, the Kenai Range 
leans down to the sea, iron-gray, broken here and there by 
long white glaciers. 

"Did he accept your five dollars?" asked Mrs. Flagg as 
we drove back along the five-mile gravel spit. 

"That I shan't tell," he answered. "And if he did, I 
can afford it, can't I?" 

"Is carpenters' pay so much fatter than fishermen's?" 
I laughed. 

"You can bet your young life it is, sister. I get $3.75 an 
hour and I have work for a lifetime ahead. We're pretty 
well fixed here. I don't take no butter from the missus 
when I pay for a bit of fun." 
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On either side of the Homer Highway there are nar- 
row incisions into the forests which lead to the home- 
steaders' cabins. Many have flocked to this area of gently 
rolling ridges interspersed with poorly drained flats, in 
the hope of making some sort of living from farming. 
Somehow news has got about that money can be made here 
and all sorts of the wrong kind of people swarm up. But 
Alaska is the same as the rest of the world, and people who 
can make money in the United States are usually the peo- 
ple who make it in Alaska, only it is a little more difficult 
in Alaska. 

I stopped and passed the time of day with a couple 
of homesteaders. The first, near Homer, was a cheerful 
veteran who was delighted with his land and with all the 
help he had received from the Soil Conservation Bureau, 
The second homesteader was not happy at all. He had prac- 
tically abandoned the whole farming project in favor of 
operating a home-made sawmill to supply building ma- 
terials to other homesteaders. He seemed to be heading for 
a terrible tangle of regulations, with which he was quite 
unable to cope. 

It was Sunday and I thought that chatting to home- 
steaders was the best that I could make of this trafficless 
day. The Flaggs had dropped me on my way and departed. 
I walked slowly along the hot, pine-scented highway, hop- 
ing for the drone of an engine but hearing only the wash of 
the sea and the spicy wind's whisper. 

When eventually a truck did stop to offer me a ride, 
I was in no mood to quibble at the fact that the driver and 
his companion were the two drunkenest men I had ever 
seen. In any case, it is not easy to say, "No, thanks, you're 
too drunk," so I said, 

"Yes, please, 111 ride in the back." 

"Y'll die of the cold, lady." Perhaps I would; but It 
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would be a better death than asphyxiation. I was about to 
put my thoughts into kinder English when the driver 
leaned out and vomited, so I scurried away into the back. 
With a scream of machinery we were off on our crazy ride. 
I was aboard a truck on its weekly delivery route with 
goods for homes and stores along the highway. At each stop 
the driver and his mate became a little vaguer in their 
handling of the goods, which, to judge from the comments 
of the recipients, was arriving twenty-four hours late. 

At last the back of the truck was empty, except for me 
and a large carton of smoked salmon. Through several lay- 
ers of tarpaulin, through the dust and the icy wind, I smelled 
the salmon and it smelled good. Just as I had burrowed 
down to its last newspaper wrapping, the truck stopped 
and the driver and his mate swam out, the latter falling 
into the ditch. 

"Came to see if you were too cold. Have a nip." 

"No nip, thank you, I smell salmon," I hinted hope- 
fully. 

Hanging onto the truck, he swayed wildly. "Yah, no 
knowing what folks'll smell. Who knows, there may be 
salmon so help yourself, beautiful, help yourself." He 
kicked his mate from the ditch and we resumed speed. 

The salmon was in strips about twelve inches long and 
it was succulent. After I had had an hour's association with 
it, feeling bloated and happy, I was preparing to sleep it off 
when we came to a jarring halt. 

"Have to take off the wheels, lady/' they explained. 
The plan did not seem practical to me, but giving advice 
is not one of my strong points. With astonishing precision, 
between nips, the first wheel was removed. We were all 
hunting for something with which to jack up the truck 
when a long quiet gray car drew up ahead of us. Everyone 
in the car was asleep. After a while the driver, a dapper 



little man of middle years, came out to ask if we needed 
help. He stretched and yawned and watched the wheel 
removers as though he had seen a lot of that sort of thing. 

I said, "I should like a ride to Anchorage." 

"What'sthematterbeautiful?" asked my truck driver. 

"No more salmon, that's what/* said I. 

"S'finished all the feed for Joe Smith's dog teams/* 
he exclaimed admiringly. 

The little man woke his friends and there followed a 
long consultation, during which several people got out, 
looked me over, and got in again. The driver came back 
and said, "Sorry, no." 

"That's O.K." 

Inside the gray car another, even longer discussion 
took place and the driver came forth once more. 

"You may come," said he. 

I said good-by to my friends who were attacking their 
third wheel, and we packed my haversack, now streaked 
with salmon grease, into the back of the long gray car. 

"If Fd known about this/' the driver was muttering. 
I wedged myself into the front seat and we started for 
Anchorage. The woman next to me was well up in the 
late forties, the driver's mother, I supposed. At any rate 
she did not seem pleased with me for she kept edging away 
and being elbowed back by the driver. Suddenly she said, 
in Russian, "How she stinks!" 

"Don't notice/' said the driver. 

"It's all very well for you, you just come and sit next 
to her and see." 

"It's fish," I explained placidly. It was an embarrassing 
moment for us all. In the end I persuaded them that it 
would have been far worse to pretend that I had not under- 
stood. They agreed so fervently that I was left to imagine 
what else they were preparing to say about me. (Here I 
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had better explain that I had learned Russian during the 
war because there was a shortage of Russian translators.) 

We agreed that I should wash at the first stream and in 
the meantime my neighbor eased the situation with a 
bottle of cologne. Perhaps I really was quite an unpleasant 
passenger. 

It soon grew dark and I never did find out how many 
of us there were in the car. Late that night we bumped 
about in the unlighted suburbs of Anchorage, seeking 
addresses at which to leave the sleepers. 

"And where do you think you're going at this time of 
night?" the woman asked me. "You will come home with 
us and welcome." 

So Robie, the driver, and Mrs. Robie, who was twenty 
years his senior, took me home with them. Like so many 
others who live in the suburbs of Anchorage, helping to 
build a great city, they had a small tar-paper-covered shack 
with a rain-water barrel to catch their water supply. Inside, 
the shack was partitioned by curtains, a huge bed taking 
up three-quarters of one section and a stove, a table and 
three chairs crowding the other. 

"God, I'm tired/' said Robie and went off to bed after 
lighting the oil lamp. Mrs. Robie and I ate sandwiches, 
drank beer, and whispered. She told me that they were 
both Aleutians from "out on the chain." I had heard of 
the Aleutian Islands as a sad place for G.I/s to be sent, but 
Robie and his wife thought that the place was fine. 

"Ready to go to bed?" she asked me. "There's lots 
of room for the three of us." 

"Thanks, I've my own bed in the pack, and I'll be fine 
on the floor in here." 



Chapter 8 



I HAD SOME TROUBLE FINDING THE BOWMANS. THE 

long holiday they had taken in the States had not been 
without its pound of flesh. I learned that Sid was out of 
work and they had had to sell the house and move in with 
Ellen's mother. Nevertheless, the Bowman's were as happy 
and full of hope as ever. They gave me a tremendous wel- 
come and so did the delightful grandmother whose name 
was Mrs. Barry. The children were pleased with the divi- 
dends earned by their two dollars and the red handkerchief. 

Mrs. Barry must have been well past sixty but she was 
lean and polished, with hair dyed partly black and partly 
auburn, an elaborate complexion, and a wonderful and 
continuous line of talk. 

"I've got so damn old there is nothing left on this earth 
for me to do but be respectable. So I read and I talk. It's 
no use your trying to charm me with your chatter; at my 
age I don't have to listen any more. 1*11 do all the talking 
and you will like it. 

"Anyway," she added before I had time to open my 
mouth, "I talk better than you do. At least I can be heard. 
Why do you mumble?" 

"So like my great-aunt," I laughed. I told her about 
my two great-aunts who had taken me on alternate Christ- 
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mas and Easter holidays from my English boarding school. 
With unending vigilance, they would prod me into being 
"a great lady." In full evening dress I had shivered nightly 
in the highland mists at the home of my Great-Aunt Eliza- 
beth. 

"Talk/* she would order. "No one wants a lump at 
table who can't open her mouth except to put food in it. 
There's nothing under the sun as dull as a dull woman/' 

"I can't think of anything to say." 

"I don't expect you to think. I expect you to talk. Talk 
about a piece of string but keep it going and try to look 
witty." 

In the overheated beauty of my Great-Aunt Cather- 
ine's Georgian home I fared no better. Desperately deter- 
mined to be witty, I took my place at her circular ma- 
hogany dinner table. 

"Be quiet, child. You would paralyze any dinner table 
with all that chatter. There is nothing that a fifteen-year- 
old can have to say that is worth listening to. So sit straight, 
smile, and hold your tongue. There's nothing under the 
sun as dull as a dull woman." 

Great-Aunt Catherine had told rne of my Great-Grand- 
Aunt Louisa, a beauty and a wit with a famous smile, one 
of the great hostesses of her day. Two words were all she 
had ever been heard to speak throughout the years that 
she had London and the county in thrall. 

"Enfin" she would say, smiling reproachfully at her 
arriving guests; and when they left she would smile sadly 
and say, "Dejd?" 

I always wondered why her repertoire was in French, 
and as I grew up I wondered more and more. 

"What if she got her vocabulary tangled?" asked Mrs. 
Barry who had been listening to me with rapture. 

"I agree absolutely with both your aunts, but as I have 
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a lot to say, I'll put my shirt on Great-Aunt Catherine/' 

Mrs. Barry and the Bowmans invited me to make 
their home my headquarters for as long as I remained in 
Alaska. Ellen was working at a drug store until Sid could 
find the job he wanted. 

"Are you a pharmacist?" I asked on learning her pay 
rate. 

"Heavens, no, just a salesgirl. Pay for women is good 
here, though if I really wanted to make it, I should be a 
waitress. I guess they make something like twenty-five dol- 
lars a day in tips at the downtown cafs." 

"They sell other things besides apple pie/' said Sid. 

"Oh, be quiet, Sid. You're giving her the wrong ideas 
of Alaska/' 

"She's probably got them already. The point is that 
if a girl wants to make her pile in a hurry, twenty dollars is 
the standard rate/' 

Mrs. Barry was in a tizzy. She was going to visit her 
husband who was working on the Richardson Highway. 

"I haven't seen him for months. We're practically 
newly married, Did Ellen tell you?" 

She hadn't. All I knew was that Mrs. Barry had been 
a widow for many years. 

"He's a dream. Wait till you see him. You're coming 
along with us because I want to show him off/' 

The idea pleased me. I wanted to get to Fairbanks 
and the Richardson, according to the map, was the best way 
to get there. We were to drive up with the wife of the con- 
tractor who was building the highway. 

"Is your husband expecting you?" 

"He always expects me. And he expects me to live in 
a tent with him in all weathers. And I do, too. He's the 
boss/' 
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I wondered what sort of man could be the acknowl- 
edged boss of this bit of middle-aged quicksilver. 

That night as I laid out my bed on the dining-room 
floor, Ellen came in and out supervising my preparations. 
The last time she came in, carrying pillows, I was already 
half asleep. 

"I don't need pillows, Ellen. Look, I have my boots 
under my head/ 7 

"Oh God, boots? Why?" 

"Because of the porcupines," I said sleepily. 

"There are no porcupines in my dining room. You 
will please take the pillows and give me your boots." 

Mrs. Leonard, the contractor's wife, arrived early the 
next morning in a station wagon. Mrs. Barry told her that 
I might be useful as a driver and mechanic on the terrible 
roads, but somehow I had the impression that she did not 
care to take me. The whole Bowman family reassured her 
about me, making me sound like a near and dear relation 
whom Mrs. Leonard was tearing from their bosom. Mrs. 
Barry and I hugged everyone and each other and we set off 
in the pouring rain. 

Once away, Mrs. Leonard was charming, pointing in 
all directions at the wonders concealed by the weather. It 
was late afternoon when we abandoned the excellent Glen 
Highway and started up the Richardson, skithering wildly 
in deep, impossible mud. 

"Poor Mr. Leonard," I thought, what a grim road to 
be building! Several times we were stuck and I had to dig 
and lay boughs. Somehow, in all that soft mud, we ac- 
quired a puncture and, unaided, I changed the tire. By 
the time we drew into the road camp I felt that I had 
earned my ride and a good meal as well. 

Mrs. Barry who had sighted her husband, scrambled 
away in the mud which was almost knee-deep. He did look 



very attractive as he leaned out of the tractor to kiss her 
hand. With his long, sensitive face and gentle manner, 
he looked as though he should be lecturing in higher 
mathematics, though driving a tractor was, no doubt, bet- 
ter business. 

"You've lost the gas cap/' Mr. Leonard said by way 
of greeting, and turning to me he said, "There's a truck 
leaving for Anchorage this minute, Mam. Kindly get in 
and return." 

"But I'm going to Fairbanks." 

"Not on this highway. Construction ends here. Back 
you go. Can't stay here. Against regulations. Sorry, Mam." 

Back to Anchorage? Not on my life. Something, I 
thought, was bound to turn up, and obstinately I set my 
face to Fairbanks. I have never cared much for being alone 
in the dark; a sentiment which seemed rather funny as I 
headed off on what looked like another all-night tramp 
on a desolate, windswept highway which was being oblit- 
erated by snow. And I was hungry. 

On the crest of a long rise the wind almost threw me 
off my feet as it shrieked past me laden with wet snow. In- 
stinctively, I turned my back to it and felt the icy mess 
clogging my legs and packing down under my collar. I 
realized miserably that it would be a good idea to sit down 
in this furious weather and change my soggy shoes for hob- 
nail boots. 

The wind leaned upon me heavily, plastering me with 
its nasty burden of snow, filling the night with its mo- 
notonous roar and the loud slap-slap of my slicker. The 
boots were a great improvement and I slogged along, think- 
ing of Mrs. Clements who had greased and packed them; 
wondering what she would say of my absurd predicament; 
wondering where daylight would find me; why I was pay- 
ing this high price for my curiosity; whether I was a little 
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insane, by the standards of my fellow housewives and 
friends, to have left my home and my children; whether 
there really were a right and a wrong in this; and, above 
all, was it really I walking through this wild Alaskan night? 
Were I to come to an end here, who would it be? A little 
flame attached to memories of fading significance, respon- 
sibilities, possessions, love . . . 

Although this turbulent night robbed me, briefly, of 
the symbols whereby I identified myself, it also improved, 
for all time, I hope, my perspective. I don't think I shall 
ever forget how slight these symbols are, how mighty is 
solitude, how welcome its embrace. 

A sudden glare threw a beam of streaming snow ahead 
of me as, unheard in the din of the storm, a truck slid to 
a standstill almost on my heels. A man leaned out and 
bawled at me, but his words were wiped out by the wind. 
Trying to speak, I found my face and tongue had stiffened 
in the cold. So we grimaced grotesquely at each other till 
understanding laughter came to both. 

"You did not hear a word I was saying," he said re- 
proachfully when I had clambered aboard and slammed 
the door. 

"You looked so mad/* I laughed. 

"Mad? God, do you realize that I almost ran you 
down?" 

"I'm very sorry, I didn't hear you." 

"First, I thought you were one of the army boys on 
the run. What in hell are you doing out here?" 

I told him what I was doing. 

"Fairbanks, eh? Suppose I hadn't come along? This 
isn't my route, you know. Suppose I hadn't decided to go 
north to the lodge tonight for a game of poker? Did you 
stop to think what might have happened to you? There are 
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seventy miles between that road camp back there and Baker 
Lodge, with nothing in between." 

I learned that I had not been walking in a new dimen- 
sion. I had been on the road a mere five hours. 

It was after one when we arrived at the lodge. Stiff 
and shivering, I bolted for the washroom and stood agape 
at the face in the mirror. It was swollen and crimson with 
returning circulation. 

When I passed through the foyer I saw my deliverer, 
deep in a game of poker, a pile of silver dollars in front of 
him. I wished him luck until the end of his days. After a 
meal of ham and eggs and hot milk, the young man who 
owned the lodge asked me if I would like a room. 

"I've got one you can have for free, if you don't mind 
going out again." 

This was a night of miracles. I followed his directions, 
crossed the road to the gas station, passed through the 
office, locking the door behind me, climbed the winding 
stairs in total darkness. The room was gabled and there 
were two little cots, made up. As I lay in bed, warm and 
relaxed, listening to my old enemy battering without, it 
seemed unthinkable that I might still have been strug- 
gling with the storm on a vanishing roadway. 

"Road will be closed altogether with all this snow," 
said the lodge owner next morning. "Too bad you can't 
see something of the country as you go. Big hunting and 
fishing center here. Beautiful from here to Summit. Wild." 

The gray light of day was melting the fallen snow, 
dispelling it in patches. Stray wisps of cloud raced across 
the land, enveloping me in moisture. There was a smell 
of mountain tops about me, and the sound of water bub- 
bling and running. The road was over timberline and 
there was nothing to see but the surrounding fog and here 
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and there mounds of purple scrub showing through the 
snow. The outlook for a day of walking was bright indeed, 
for there was no traffic and no signs of wheel marks in the 
snow. So I walked and rested and walked some more. 
Sometime in the afternoon I sat down on a rock and dozed, 
leaning against my pack. 

I awoke to a happy sight a young man leaning out 
of a truck and talking to me. 

"What a sleeper! You look as though you were tired 
of waiting." 

"I am. Why are you so late?" 

"Come on, then, if you're going my way." 

We were bound for Fairbanks, a wonderful bit of luck, 
for I had begun to doubt that I should ever get there. 
The driver was a talkative man and, he told me, a happy 
man with a wife and a baby boy, but he was a woman 
hater. 

"There's only two ways with women and they're both 
bad. You leave them alone and talk about them, or you 
marry them and hate them." 

"Why hate them? How can you hate anyone you get 
to know?" 

"That's when you hate them most." 

"Are you sure it's hate?" 

"It's hate, all right. Here am I on the highway, meet- 
ing friends, making money. When I leave home, I feel 
fresh and good and the nearer it comes to going back, the 
worse I feel." 

"Does she complain?" I asked. 

"No. Not more than my mother did. Not more than 
they all do." 

"You can't accept that as part of life?" 

"No. She's a swell cook, a good housekeeper and she 
loves the kid. So do I, I guess." 
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"Doesn't sound like hate to me." 

He flipped a cigarette out of his breast pocket in the 
manner of all truck drivers and smoked it to the end. I 
stared at the soft, white mist. 

"Know what? I'm sorry, that's what it is. Not hate. I'm 
so sorry for her I can't bear to go home." 

"That sounds more reasonable." 

He lit another cigarette. "Of course I'm sorry for the 
poor kid. There she was, earning her own money and hav- 
ing fun till I came around. Now she's stuck w r ith a baby, 
no fun, and mostly no me, either. Jesus Christ, I wouldn't 
be in her place for a ton of gold." 

"That's fine, but pity is the wTong answer." 

"Yeah. It don't do her no good and it makes me mad. 
And it's not the worst. There's another baby." 

"Pleased?" I asked. 

He thought for a long time. "Yes," he said. 

"Is she?" 

"Yes/' he said. "It's the system that's wrong, not us 
humans. Why in hell can't she be along with me now? 
Look at you. Why can't she be sitting where you are now?" 

"Well, I couldn't have been sitting anywhere fifteen 
years ago except just where your wife is now. It's all a mat- 
ter of time." 

"Yes. I forgot about time. But time is a long, long 
burden. I guess if we could get away for some fun together 
things would be O.K." 

"How much fun do you need?" I asked. 

"At least two months every year, if not three. Then we 
could do things together, go hunting, camping, see each 
other all day and all night till we got tired of it. That's 
the sort of fun I want." 

He looked at me, his narrow dark face vivid with 
tfeotigffct. **I have a plan that would help everyone. We all pay 
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taxes, don't we? Well, in my plan we'll pay a few more taxes 
and buy fun, as well as roads, water, lights and security. 
We'll have people trained by the government as baby sitters. 
Safe people. We have public health, game wardens, and 
forest wardens. So we'll have trained people who will take 
over our kids for a few months each year. Hell, they 11 be 
the best. Our kids will be well fed and sent to school as 
usual and have their teeth taken care of by trained people 
who are paid for the job, not mothers-in-law. They'll be the 
middle-aged men and women, the older people who are 
not too old to work and want to be useful. Well?" 

"I think you have the finest idea I've ever heard." 
He went on: "Conservation is the word now, every- 
thing is conservation: soil, water, fish, health . . . Why 
the hell not women?" 

The conversation saddened me for, in his words, time 
is a long, long burden. 

The mist was still swirling around us as we rolled off 
the Richardson and started on the Alaska Highway for 
Fairbanks. 

"Where are you going to stay?" he asked me. 

"I haven't the slightest idea. You haven't given me 
time to think about myself." 

"Now, listen. You can sleep in this truck. How's that?" 

"Why, that's absolutely swell. If I don't find anywhere 
to sleep, I'll be back to your truck. Only don't drive off 
with me because I want to stay around awhile." 

As we parted in the dark streets of Fairbanks, I wished 
him well and success for his ideas. 

"What's the use of wishing? Everybody knows what 
should be done. Wishing don't help, but thanks all the 
same." 
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Chapter 9 



IN FAIRBANKS I FOUND A LETTER FROM QUEN SAY- 

ing that he would soon be back at home for the winter, 
that geese from the north were flying overhead in large 
numbers and how about me? 

It was time for me to turn south. 

I started to walk out of the city early one morning, 
enjoying the thin, slanting rays of sunlight. It was still 
quite early and the tourists had not yet begun to cluster 
around the amusing and bewildering parking meters which 
line the main street. 

One penny 6 minutes 
i nickel 6 minutes 

i dime 6 minutes 

A mile or so outside the city there was a new-looking 
half-ton International waiting, with a tarpaulin over the 
back and a driver who was just sitting, staring straight 
ahead. 

"Good morning." I said. "Would you be going south?" 

He turned his head very slowly. "That depends," he 
groaned. 

"Perhaps you are going over the Richardson High- 
way?" I asked. Getting no answer, I went on, "I want to 
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go over the Alaska Highway, but perhaps if you would let 
me ride with you, I might get off at the turnoff?" 

"No, no. I'm going down the Alaska, too. I don't 
know about taking you. Do you talk? That is to say, I'm 
sorry, I meant to ask, do you drive?" 

"Sure." 

"Well, that solves the problem of my headache. You'd 
better start driving before my friends discover that I'm 
still here." 

I threw my pack into the back, retied the tarp, and we 
set off. My companion settled down to sleep, but he opened 
one eye and said, "How long do you intend to drive 
with me?" 

"I'll stay for as long as we can stand each other/' I 
snapped. 

The Alaska Highway is all paved. I stopped from time 
to time to take photographs of the spectacular views and my 
companion slept on. I had to wake him just as we reached 
Tok Junction where we had to pass the U.S. Customs. 

"You'd better have lunch with me, since you've done 
all the driving/' he grumbled. We stopped to eat but I 
followed my usual policy of paying for my own food. 

"Suspicious, aren't you? Canadian?" 

"Yes, to both questions," I smiled. 

"This is my first trip through Canada. Always seen it 
from the top, flown over it, you know. I don't care for 
strange places, as a rule. Name's Howard Field, by the way. 
I mine. Have a mine off the Steese, pretty good little prop- 
erty. Where you from?" 

"British Columbia/* 

"My business takes me to Whitehorse, Dawson City, 
Mayo, and then down the Hart Highway to Spokane." 

"Right past my front door/' I laughed. 

Mr. Field looked rather nice, more like an elderly exec- 
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utive than a mining man. He told me that his friends had 
given him a terrific farewell party which had left him with 
an unaccustomed hangover. 

"I couldn't bring myself to drive this morning. Lucky 
I waited, wasn't it?" 

After our late lunch, I drove the last hundred miles of 
Alaska and we reached the Canadian Customs as night be- 
gan to gather. 

"I'd better drive in the dark," said Mr. Field. We 
drove past the St. Elias beauties without seeing them. I saw 
only the taunting notices pointing away into the night, 
caught for a moment in the glare of our passing headlights: 

Mt. Lucania 17, 150 feet 
Mt. Logan 19,850 feet 
Mt. St. Elias 18,008 feet 

I pressed my face to the glass and watched the dim row 
of white giants flowing away from us in the moonlight. 
Turning to gaze after them through the rear window, I saw 
a streamer of vivid green, purple, orange and white light 
curling toward us across the sky. I yelped with excitement, 
but Mr. Field said, "Oh, that's nothing, we get plenty of 
those in the North." 

It was then that I decided that I could not part from 
this country until I had seen it by daylight. 

When we stopped at Riley's Mountain Lodge for coffee 
the streamer of light was still feeling its way through the 
stars. 

"Well," I said to Riley, "you asked me to drop in when 
I came through and here I am. They did let me in, you see." 

"We've got news, too," said Karen, Riley's beautiful 
wife. "We've finally hit water after drilling for ages. When 
I heard the news I wept with joy, but Riley, he didn't even 
want to go see it." 
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"Well, what do you expect to get when you drill for 
water?" asked Riley. 

"God Almighty, it was costing us nineteen dollars per 
foot! That thud-thudding drill was driving me mad. Thud," 
she said, banging her fist on the table. "With every thud 
I kept hearing, ten dollars, ten dollars, ten dollars. Then 
one day when I was just about ready to leave home the 
water came in. Eight feet high it shot, all over everyone. 
Who wouldn't weep? A drink on the house, Riley, to cele- 
brate." 

"What are you going to drink? Water?" asked Riley, 
pulling out a bottle of Scotch. 

"Look at that now," Karen whispered in my ear as a 
great fat Mountie sergeant strode into the room and down 
the corridor, banging at all doors. 

"Getting their men?" asked Mr. Field. 

"No. They expect me to do it for them," said Karen 
smugly. "But not me. I've too many friends. They've nice 
smart uniforms and they get paid for using them. Me, I 
don't give information." 

"Have you any to give?" I asked. 

"Well, I see what goes on. Take this business of the 
ration swindles. Hear about that?" 

"The horse on sergeant's pay?" 

"That sort of thing. Truckers brought cases and cases 
of canned goods, trying to sell them to us at two dollars a 
case. Not my Riley, though. He says, 1 want to sleep nights; 
take the cases away.' Plenty buy, though. The owner of that 
roadhouse down the road comes to me, 'What's wrong with 
you, Karen? It's safe.' I went over to the place for a look-see 
and there was the Major sitting across the counter from 
shelves of stuff. They hadn't even bothered to take the 
labels off. The Major was a good joe. Perhaps he'd gotten 
so damn used to seeing his own army stuff on folks' shelves 
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that he didn't notice. Things got so bad that the army be- 
gan running short of food; then the fun really began. 
Police running in and out all day long, hiding in bushes, 
hiding in cupboards, never knew but you was going to find 
a policeman. Yes, sir. Wasn't only canned goods; there were 
clothes, barrels of oil, barrels of gas, anything. You ask if I 
have information. Not for the police, I don't, or for the 
public. Look at the Hudson Bay Mining outfit here. Why, 
I know as much about their business as the directors do. 
Where'd my business be if I talked? See that radio?" She 
pointed to a beautiful battery set, the best on the market. 

"The truck drivers gave us that. Christmas present to 
Riley and me. Had a card signed by all of them. These guys 
are friends. You take last winter, in that long spell of fifty 
degrees below, with a wind, and was it hell on the highway. 
This day all the truckers seemed to be coming through and 
tanking up here must have had about thirty of the boys. 
Last one came through at two in the morning. Blue with 
cold and staggering with exhaustion, so I thought. So while 
his tank was filling, I asked him into the kitchen and gave 
him a good slug of overproof rum with hot water and 
honey. How was I to guess he'd had a bottle all the way 
from Whitehorse? 'Thanks, Karen/ he says, and pulls out. 
That night he ran two transports clean off the highway. 
Were they mad! Drivers came around here asking who'd 
run them into the ditch, and so did the Mounties. I couldn't 
remember, I'd had so many customers. Wouldn't show 
them my gas book, either. No business of mine if they run 
each other off the highway." 

The Mountie clattered through again, banging doors 
on his way. 

"I'd like to make Whitehorse tonight," yawned Mr. 
Field as we drove away. 

We drove around the edge of Kluane Lake, the largest 
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in the Territory. Ten miles later, he said, "You know, I'm 
too sleepy to drive any more. How about going to bed and 
arriving in Whitehorse fresh tomorrow morning?" 

We drew up at a lodge on the other side o Kluane. 
There were a number of long, low houses among the trees, 
all in darkness. We were walking around, exploring, when 
a door burst open, spilling a noisy bunch of people. 

"What the hell do you want?" yelled a small drunken 
man. 

"We'd like to spend the night here and get some food," 
said Mr. Field. 

"Get the hell out of here! This is no time to come for 
food/* The little man went off, fumbling with keys; we 
stood rooted with surprise. 

"Come here. What in damnation is the matter with 
you?" He unlocked a door, switched on lights and, shouting 
to us to follow, he disappeared. 

Mr. Field did follow but I remained, still rooted. The 
little man came dancing back. "You there, come and hurry 
up. Come and get your room." 

"I don't want a room, thanks." As I took my pack from 
the truck, the angry little horror was yelling at me for con- 
sidering myself too good for his place. 

Mr. Field came out to get his suitcase and the furious 
little man was dragged away by his women, waving his fists 
and calling us names for spoiling his party. 

"The room isn't bad," said Mr. Field. "But I'm hun- 
gry." 

"I've bacon in my pack. Not much, but better than 
starving. I'll shout when supper's ready." 

I found a good spot a quarter of a mile away under the 
spruce trees, with a beautiful view of the lake and the tall, 
cold mountains beyond. I cooked a can of frankfurters and 
a pound of bacon, put half on a hot tin plate and left the 
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rest in the frying pan for myself. I made coffee and dug a 
packet of ships' biscuits out of my bag. Then I unrolled my 
sleeping bags, bundled them into comfortable places to sit 
and went in search of my guest who was shouting for direc- 
tions from the forest. 

"You know, this has never happened to me before," 
he said, devouring his supper. 

"I don't suppose it has," I answered, thinking that he 
was referring to the rudeness of the horrid little man. 

"We eat out when we go hunting, of course. But never 
with women. My wife doesn't care for eating out." 

"Perhaps you never asked her?" * *^ 

"Probably not. There's nothing wrong with this, 
though. The moon, the lake, the fire is hot and doesn't 
smoke, and I'm not sitting on wet moss. It is not at all bad." 

He thanked me for his supper and, turning as he 
reached the fringe of trees, he said, "111 be pleased if you 
agree to travel with me to British Columbia." 

I washed the dishes, piled the fire with damp, rotted 
wood and, taking my soap, towel, toothbrush and pajamas, 
I went to the water's edge. 

There is only one good reason for getting wet in water 
as cold as death, and that is to wash off soap. So I soaped, 
hair and all, to remove the dust and the little man's insults. 
The sand was almost too cold for bare feet. I rolled once in 
the fiery water and leaped back into the now velvet wind. 
Enfolded in my caribou mukluks and pajamas, I walked 
softly back to camp, listening to the frozen crackle of scrub 
willows and the sighing of the spruce trees. 

I put my boots and mukluks into the bottom of the 
sleeping bag, crawled in and watched the lights, the moon 
and the fire which flickered on the nearby trees. The night 
was so beautiful that I did not dare to let myself fall asleep 
for fear of missing something. The aurora had maintained 
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the streamer formation which I had first seen, and it was 
still crawling all over the sky like a bold, broad rainbow 
gone mad, and the great white moon did not spoil it. 

The night was full of sound, the steady deep sigh of 
the wind leaning on the spruce tops, the short beat of the 
waves, the fire's crackling and, most blessed, the call of 
wolves. In all this glory I went to sleep. 

On the following morning there was no one around 
but Mr. Field, and he, poor man, was prowling in search 
of breakfast. 

"No use waiting. We'll drive on and see what we can 
find along the road. You all set?" 

"No. I think I'll stay a while, climb a few mountains 
and look around a bit. Thanks, all the same." 

"I'm really sorry/' he said. "If you change your mind, 
wire me, or leave a phone message at the Whitehorse Inn." 

We shook hands. I shouldered my pack and started 
back along the highway which skirts Kluane Lake. 

The morning was vivid with color and crisp sounds* 
In spite of my pack, I felt like an airfoam toy. As I rounded 
a long curve in the road, I saw a man with two Husky dogs, 
waiting. 

"Hello," he said. "I heard you whistling. Now who 
would be whistling up here on the road in the Yukon, 
where nobody lives who whistles at all? Ill wait and see, I 
thought. And along you come." 

He joined me on the highway and we walked along 
together, the two dogs jumping at my stomach, pulling my 
belt, nipping my feet, and each other. I glanced at my 
companion from time to time as he walked by my side in 
the bright sunlight. He was a tall man, very frail-looking, 
with thick snow-white hair and great thick black brows, 
astonishing brows. He was a leathery brown. His woollen 



shin of vivid reds and blues was open at the neck, the 
sleeves rolled. I was wearing a sweater, a Viyella shirt, and 
another sweater on top, and I still felt the wind, clean and 
icy, all over me. This old man did not seem to feel the 
cold at all. He had the face of one who lives alone, an out- 
ward look of humor and an inward look of integrity and 
strength. There was nothing sly, nothing deceitful or re- 
served about the face. My first impression was confirmed 
after I got to know him. This striking-looking man had 
nothing but friendship, tolerance and a priceless sense of 
fun to offer a stranger. 

"You haven't had breakfast, have you?" he asked. 

"No, how did you know?" 

"It would have been odd if you had. Here you pop up 
like a fairy from nowhere, whistling without a tune. How 
would you have had breakfast? Come and have bacon and 
eggs with me now." He stopped and offered me his hand, 

"My name is Alex Hart. My wife, God rest her soul, 
called me 'Hart/ " 

"Good morning, Alex Hart. My name is Lorna." 

"Laura. That's a right name for a nice girl. I knew 
you were a nice girl, rich too, probably, in spite of those 
dreadful duds. Now don't you go giving me that pack to 
carry. I can see it's far too heavy for an old man. What have 
you got in it? What could you own that's so precious you 
have to pack it with you wherever you go?" 

Alex Hart, who never stopped calling me Laura, was 
employed by the army to guard a military camp which was 
used for Arctic tests. The camp was being disbanded, and 
Alex was wondering what was to become of him. The 
camp consisted of a series of huts and barns on either side 
of the highway with Alex's quarters at the far end. 

The wind from the ice fields was howling through the 
camp, ice fields which lie in the mountains on either side 



of the great desolation that harbors the Kaskawulsh Rivers 
at the southern end of Kluane Lake. Little dust devils 
swirled and danced and threw themselves whispering at the 
old buildings. Roofs and windows clattered. 

"It must be lonely here." 

"It's lonely, all right. But there's always the wind to 
kick up a racket, and I have the dogs, though the Park 
Warden thinks that they belong to him." 

"It must be cold here in winter. Does the wind keep 
going?" 

"It does that, and the hiss of it in the powder snow 
is something, if you are looking for spooks. I think that this 
is one of the coldest spots in the inhabited world," he said 
soberly. 

Alex's shack was built on stilts with steps leading up 
to the door. He led the way and welcomed me inside with 
a flourish. 

"Put that thing down and come over here to my store- 
room and take a look at all the stuff I have. I never do seem 
to get used to all this food." 

There was an enormous amount of food there: shelves 
and shelves of canned goods, sides of bacon, quarters of 
beef, and two crates of eggs. 

"This is a month's supply and in a few days they will 
come and pile on another lot. How can they expect an old 
man to get through all this chow?" 

The hut, which was heated by an oil heater, contained 
a coal-and-wood range, two army cots, a table with a wash- 
bowl, and a scrubbed white wooden table with some chairs 
around it. 

"Why don't you look at those rock samples while I'm 
fixing breakfast?" he said, pointing to a shelf. 

"Did you hear the wolves last night, Laura?" he asked 
later, putting a plate of bacon and eggs before me. "They 



came right up to the door and carried off one of the pups 
and the bitch. They howl and make sociable till the dogs 
just can't stay home. Least, that's what I figured must have 
happened. Anyhow, when they quit their howls, there 
were no dogs left. Then suddenly, yelping and yelling, 
these two came out of the bush as though they'd seen the 
devil. The pup and the bitch remained. The Warden is 
mad; he figured on selling all the pups." 

"I thought you said they were your dogs?" 

"Well*, they are, but the Warden needs the money, so 
let him have it. It's no use to me. What'd I do with 
money? It lies around till I go to town and then someone 
else gets it anyway." 

And in this Alex was perfectly sincere. As I got to 
know him better, I realized more and more that "things" 
and money were just for giving to others. He was always 
trying to give me things, anything from a Turkish diction- 
ary he'd found somewhere to an army helmet and a black 
cat. 

"Who is this Warden, anyway?" I asked. 

"Doesn't live here all the time . , . He's got huts all 
over. He's here now, though. He came down for the dance, 
but he got so sore about losing his dogs to the wolves that 
he never went. I'll go get him. Wait now." 

He went off, chuckling, before I could stop him. Five 
minutes later he came back, the Warden in tow. 

The Warden stopped in the doorway, looking sleepy 
and astounded. He was a short man, not as tall as I, and 
just then he had the look of an owl in the rays of a flash- 
light. 

*Tm sorry. I didn't expect to see a woman. Alex came 
and woke me up, shouting, 'Come quick and look what 
I've got/ Well, I thought he'd got my bitch back so I 
came." 

"I'm sorry you are disappointed," I said. 



"Look at him," said Alex. "You'd think when he sees 
a beautiful lass, even in those duds, he'd think, what fun!" 

"Not my idea of fun," said the Warden irritably. He 
paused on his way out and said over his shoulder, "I'm 
climbing a glacier today. You can come if you like." 

"Who, me?" I said, amazed. 

"I'll pick you up in ten minutes then," and off he 
went, slamming the door. 

"It's those pants of yours," laughed Alex. "I don't 
think he realizes you're a woman, the poor fish/' 

"How well do you know the Warden, Alex?" 

"About as well as one man can know another. He's the 
only thing I see for months on end. He's pretty good to me, 
tries to keep me on the strait and narrow. Doesn't drink 
himself, nor does he smoke. 

"Of course, he has his faults. Who hasn't? But he's 
very kind to me. Trouble is, here in the Yukon little faults 
make big splashes." 

The Warden returned for me and we drove off in his 
truck. When we reached a spot in the forest where the trail 
was blocked by deadfall, we started out on foot over slowly 
rising ground. The trees began to thin out and we caught 
a momentary view of our destination the start of the 
glacier poised far away, high, between rocky walls. 

"Up there," said the Warden, the first words he had 
spoken since we left Alex's. 

At full speed, for me, we started up a steep river bed 
and were soon above timberline. From then on, the ascent 
became more difficult. The Warden paused on a rock some 
fifteen feet above me, waiting. This was the first rest in our 
hurried ascent and I stopped to gasp for air. 

"Today's my birthday," he murmured. 

"A very happy birthday to you then, Warden," I said 
with fervor. I always enjoy birthdays, especially someone 
else's. 



"First time Fve heard those words in years/' and off 
he galloped until he reached the next big rock. 

"Your wishes would come true if we could locate any 
dog tracks." Then he went ahead steadily. 

There were all sorts of tracks, mostly coyotes, on the 
sand along the river and, as we got higher, criss-crossing 
trails along the grassy mountain sides. Rounding a shoul- 
der, I came upon the Warden on all fours, cursing under 
his breath. I soon learned that he always swore when he 
saw wolf tracks. 

"How can you tell these from your Husky's tracks?" 

He explained that wolves have longer toes and spoor 
which run in a straight line, whereas dogs have staggered 
prints and a broader heel mark. In a little while I became 
quite adept at identifying the various trails. The Warden 
would stop far ahead of me, a martyred look on his face, 
wait till I caught up, and then ask, "What's this, would 
you say?" 

"I would love to see a wolf," I remarked once. 

"You won't see one. They're far too shy." 

I had become so absorbed in animal footprints that 
when the Warden stopped and said, "Time to turn back," 
I was surprised. "Why ever? We haven't reached Vulcan 
Glacier." 

"And we won't not at this speed." 

"Is it my fault?" 

"Of course it is. Anyway, we'll get caught by the 
dark." 

The stream bed had narrowed into a canyon and its 
iron-impregnated coloring reds, oranges, purples, yellows 
had toned to even gray. Behind us the glacier was a 
strident, mocking, sunset pink. Over the lake the moun- 
tains still flashed in evening glory, after our canyon had 
dimmed till the rocky footing looked velvet-soft as I stum- 
bled clumsily in the wake of the Warden. 
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He was waiting for me where the trees were thick and 
we set off through the forest for the truck. Unfortunately, 
it was not where we thought it should have been. We cir- 
cled for hours, like folk bewitched, in silence and at top 
speed. At last, when I thought that my legs would just fold 
under me, the truck appeared, exactly, it seemed, in the 
place where we had first looked for it. 

We did not get back till eleven at night, and we found 
poor Alex in a fever of worry. He had prepared a meal for 
us, and a friend of his, an electrician, had baked an apple 
pie, eaten half, and gone home. 

The meal over, I washed the dishes, took my pack and 
retired to the bush to sleep. 

I opened my eyes to see Alex standing over me with a 
mug. 

"With that brogue, you do like your cup o* tea. Break- 
fast is ready when you are, and excuse me for breaking into 
a lady's bedroom." 

Alex, who never ate breakfast, was watching me mop 
up the last of the bacon and eggs, when the Warden saun- 
tered in. 

"What are your plans for today?" he asked, greeting 
neither of us. 

"I thought of drifting in the general direction of the 
St. Elias Range," I said, 

"What for?" 

"To admire them from a distance, to take some pic- 
tures and possibly to see some Ball sheep/' 

"Tourist, eh?" The Warden's deep-set, somber eyes 
turned from me to the short, dusty sun ray in the open 
doorway. 

"I'm going to trap otter." 

"What for?" I asked. 

"Edmonton Zoo. I also have some fires to plot." 
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"What's that?" 

He sighed at my stupidity, but he explained patiently. 
"After a forest fire, whether I have put it out or whether it 
just burned itself out, I have to measure it and put it on 
a map." He looked so bored that he made me feel uncom- 
fortable. His next question was quite a shock. 

"Want to come after otter with me? I shall be going 
by canoe." 

My answer rather shocked me, too: "Sure, I'd like to 
corne." 

"Get your bed roll then, and some of Alex's grub and 
get going." 

He departed, and I came to my senses in time to bolt 
after him. "What's the bed roll for?" 

He looked at me over his shoulder, amazed. "Never go 
out in the Yukon without a bed roll and grub. Besides, we 
may be gone for days." 

I wondered what I was letting myself in for and 
whether I had jerked the elbow of chance a bit too far. I 
sat down on Alex's steps in the sun and rubbed my bare 
toes in the Husky puppy's fur, still wondering. 

Alex came out with a box containing enough food to 
feed a family of starving Armenians for a month. 

"Thank God someone is going to eat some of it before 
the next issue comes. Sometimes, when the sergeant comes, 
he gets to worrying that I don't eat, and he thinks I'm far 
too old to work." 

At that moment a truck drove up, bringing another 
fortnight's supplies to Alex. A sergeant jumped out and 
supervised the unloading of the cases. 

"Look what I found, Sergeant," Alex called. "Her 
name is Laura." 

"Hi, Laura. Looking for a job?" 

"No. Going home." 
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"Wish I was. Like the Yukon?" 

"Laura, here, is sitting wondering whether it is proper 
for her to go on a trip with the Warden/' 

"How did you know what I was wondering, Alex?" 

"I'm an old man and I have a daughter/' 

"Well, that's news/' said the sergeant. "Warden's all 
right. Have you any warm duds, Laura?" 

"Sweaters and things." 

"This is what we wear." The sergeant undid layers and 
layers of shirts and stretched the necks of innumerable 
sweaters till he got to a fish-net vest. "Can't beat this," he 
said. 

The Warden bustled up in his truck. "All set? Put 
your boots on and hurry up." 

Alex lifted my pack and the grub into the truck and I 
got in, boots in hand. 

"Good luck to you, then," said the sergeant. 

I spent the first few miles doing battle with my mis- 
givings. Was my curiosity leading me into an escapade? 
The Warden, obviously a "character," was not an old man; 
he was, perhaps, in his late forties. 

I tried to reassure myself that it was chance that was 
responsible for my presence here. Perhaps, I thought, by 
promoting chance to the status of opportunity I might save 
myself further worry. 

Surely it was an opportunity? 

I had wanted to see something of the Yukon. By a 
series of fortuitous events I was being offered a priceless 
way in which to see it. At any rate, it would do no good dis- 
cussing my doubts with the Warden. If he so much as sus- 
pected them, he would turn right around and dump me on 
Alex's doorstep. This, I suddenly realized with infinite re- 
lief, I did not want him to do. I wanted to go on this trip 
more than anything. 
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Chapter 10 



WE DROVE SOME EIGHTY MILES IN SILENCE AND 

then turned onto a trail not intended for trucks. After 
ten miles of unmerciful bumping, the Warden stopped and 
began to unload. 

"All this?" He held up my pack. 

"Well, what do I need?" I asked. 

"Waders." 

"No waders/* 

"A bed roll and something warm/* 

Without further discussion, I shouldered the pack, 
as it was. I was learning. 

We lugged our gear to the edge of a gentle, brown 
river. The Warden shoved a green canoe into the water 
and threw me the rope. He transferred the food into a 
green grub box and loaded our things into the canoe. 

"Warden's winter occupation making grub boxes," 
he muttered. 

Last of all he loaded two iron otter traps, resembling 
fencers* masks, but about four feet long and one and a half 
feet deep. The traps were far heavier than my pack. 

"In you get," he ordered, and watched in disgust as 
I nearly overturned the canoe. He climbed in astern as the 
canoe began to drift away. I noticed that there was only 
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one paddle and handed it to him. Our silence was unbroken 
as we paddled and drifted, listening to the little slap of 
water on the canoe's sides and the soft plop of the paddle. 
It would have been sacrilege to speak. 

The little river wound in oxbow curves. The sun 
warmed my back, blinded me, and warmed my back again. 
A school of grayling kept smooth pace with us, and five 
mallards scuttled from us optimistically every time we 
rounded a loop. Tall, candle-shaped, white spruce crowded 
the stream's banks, relaying the wind's whisper, but halt- 
ing the wind before it touched us. 

As the lovely hours passed, the sun cooled, the spruces' 
shadows joined across the stream, and I began to feel the 
cold. 

My thoughts, which had been sprawling in disorder, 
drew in and nagged at me. I wondered -about the silent 
Warden. Did he dislike people? Mistrust them? Did he 
think that he could dispense with them? Then I was shaken 
out of my musings by the cold and started shivering in 
earnest. 

"Cold?" 

"Yes, indeed." 

"Better take the paddle then. Know how to manage 
it?" 

"No/' I said, almost capsizing the canoe again as I 
reached for the paddle. I soon got the knack, though steer- 
ing from the center was not easy and I lurched from one 
side of the stream to the other, as the alarmed grayling shot 
away and vanished. 

"Where did you go to school, Warden? 1 ' I asked. 

He paused just long enough for me to understand that 
my ill manners had been noted. Then he said, "I haven't 
been to school. That is, I finished Grade Four, if that helps 
at all." 



A little while later he said, "Alex tells me that you are 
interested in game. I was just wondering whether your 
interest lay in studying game, or game wardens." 

At this well-earned rebuke, I roared with laughter. 
But not the Warden; he was slow to forgive. 

"No doubt you are wondering how I became Warden 
o one of North America's largest game sanctuaries. Well, 
111 tell you. The job was advertised. I wrote for it and I got 
it. In case any more questions are bothering you, 111 tell 
you now I used to be a cook. I was a cook in the army 
officers' mess cook in England and Europe. I was a cook 
on the ships that cross the Great Slave Lake, and I was a 
cook at Banff Springs Hotel. When I wasn't cooking, I was 
a guide and ski instructor. In summer I guided riding 
parties of tourists and cooked for them, too. What's more, 
I like this Warden's job and I intend to stay with it." 

"No more tourists?" 

"Lady, how you do catch on!" 

I do not mean to imply that the Warden was bad- 
tempered; far from it. He seemed aloof. No matter what 
was said or done to him, I sensed that his detachment would 
serve as an impenetrable barrier and he never permitted 
himself to become entangled in others' affairs. I thought 
he was like his enemy, the wolf self-sufficient, strong, mas- 
ter of his environment and absolutely fearless. But the wolf 
is a family man, friendly with his own; I suspected that 
the Warden was not a family type. 

Paddling, I soon grew hot and breathless. 

"Stop, quick," said the Warden softly. "I see our sup- 
per." 

He shot twice with his .22, and two spruce hens fell 
from trees on the right bank. I paddled in and, as he leaned 
over to pick up the birds, I saw that they had both been 
shot through the head, 
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"Like a rest?" 

"Yes, please," I said, handing back the paddle. 

Our stream flowed into a lake which was rippled here 
and there by the evening's light breeze and carried in its 
depths the reflections of the bright mountains surrounding 
it. 

We came in to shore on a sandy beach, where the 
spruces had backed away to give place to little poplars. 
At its center the beach sloped gently upward to a grassy 
clearing, but on either side the banks were steep and about 
ten feet high. We packed our kit up to the clearing, and I 
started automatically collecting firewood. The Warden 
watched me for a minute, nodded, and went off to cut sap 
lings. While I busied myself with the fire, he unrolled a 
tarpaulin and tied it along a sapling which he had slung 
between two standing trees. The base of the tarp he tied 
along a second sapling on the ground so that he had a 
sloping shelter, warmed by the fire. 

Handing me a bag of potatoes from the grub box, he 
said, "Peel some, please." 

I took my hunting knife from my belt and began the 
chore. The Warden went down to the lake to secure the 
canoe. 

"What do you think you're doing?" he exclaimed as 
he came into the ring of light again. 

"Peeling potatoes, as you told me to," I answered 
peevishly, for I don't believe in peeling potatoes anyway. 

"Where are you putting the peel? Where is the plate 
for the potatoes and the water? Where did you wash them?" 

"I didn't wash them. They're clean." 

In the ensuing silence there was a loud splash on the 
lake. 

"Beaver. No potatoes are to be peeled unwashed. Wash 
'em, peel 'em, wash 'em; that's what I taught my orderlies 
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in the army and that's what I expect from you. Get it? 
Wash 'em, peel 'em, wash 'em. See?" He threw away the 
gouged potato I had finished, took an enamel bowl from 
the grub box, put four fresh and, to my eyes, shining, 
clean potatoes into it and handed it to me. 

"Off you go," he said. 

Clutching the bowl, I plunged blindly into the velvet- 
black night. Suddenly my feet skidded from under me and 
I went down with a wallop, slithered fast and helplessly, 
and was enfolded in inky, stunningly cold water. I lay 
spread out on the lake's soft muddy bed, and then I bounded 
to my feet and onto the beach. 

The Warden's voice came across the clearing 
*'. . . beaver, must have been a big one. Did you hear him? 
Did you hear him?" 

"I heard him," I snapped and began to grope around 
in the horrible lake for the spilled potatoes and the basin. 
Actually, I had been so preoccupied with landing all the 
spuds that I had forgotten the state I was in when I 
squelched back to the firelight. 

"Good God, woman, what have you been doing?" 
gasped the Warden. 

"Washing potatoes/' I said peevishly. For the first time 
I saw the Warden smile; then he broke into laughter and, 
finally, he guffawed, holding his sides and rolling over 
with mirth. 

"Got a change in that pack?" 

"Of course." I collected my pack and went off to change 
before I should freeze solid. 

I took the painter from the boat and rigged up a wash- 
line for my wet clothes, which were already stiff with crusted 
ice. 

Our dinner of grouse and mashed potatoes, followed 
by strong tea, was delicious. The conversation improved 
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quite a bit, though it still followed the pattern of ques- 
tions from me and replies extorted from the Warden. I 
had a lot of questions, for it is not every day that one camps 
in the Yukon wilderness. It was not until the talk touched 
on photography that his reluctance to give information was 
dispelled. The Warden was a passionate photographer. He 
had made innumerable movies of wildlife and he spent his 
winters editing his films and working on the sound tracks. 
He told me of the eaglet he had taken from its craggy nest, 
with a policeman above and one below taking movies of 
the operation. 

"Where is the eagle?" I asked. 

"It's a golden eagle. Alex is keeping an eye on it for 
me." 

"Oh, why didn't you show it to me?" 

"Didn't think you'd be interested/' he shut me off 
coldly. 

He washed the dishes, dried them with a smart tea 
towel, and then washed the tea towel. Next he piled some 
large logs onto the fire to last through the night and started 
making his bed in the shelter. I unrolled my sleeping bags 
some fifty yards from the fire, on a thick, soft bed of moss. 

"Now what are you doing?" he asked with a flicker of 
a smile. 

"Going to bed." 

"You'd better come under the shelter here, or you'll 
be sorry." 

I said that I was just fine, thanks. 

Before finally vanishing into his bag, he chuckled. 
"You English! I was guiding a couple of Englishwomen 
through the horse trails in Banff and Jasper. We were out 
for a month; for every one of those thirty-one nights, I had 
to put up two tents, one for each of the women, besides 
my own lean-to.'* 
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"Very funny," I said stiffly. 

The Warden curled up, head and all, into his bag, and 
that was the end of him. 

And I was sorry, as he had predicted. We were camped 
In a draw, the mountains behind us cleaved, giving passage 
to an icy downdraft which entered my bed rolls at every 
angle. Chattering with cold and temper, I slunk over and 
spread my bed under the shelter, praying that the Warden 
would not wake up to behold me in my red flannels. 

I needn't have worried. The Warden was still asleep 
when I got up in the morning. He slept through all the 
racket I made breaking the ice on the lake for water. I 
heated the water, had a pleasant, leisurely wash, made and 
drank my coffee, and still the Warden slept on. s 

I went for a stroll in the forest and I startled some 
grouse and a rabbit or two. The Warden was cooking 
breakfast when I got back. 

"Hi," I said. "There's coffee ready." 

"No coffee, thanks. I like my food first. Where's your 
bedroll?" 

"Packed up." 

"Well, unpack it, then. Shake it out and hang it in the 
sun." I did as I was told, the Warden watching me. 

"Seems dry. Must have moved into the shelter." 

"I did." 

"Lucky you did or we'd have to wait all day for the 
dew to dry off." 

After breakfast we doused the fire and set off in the 
canoe to explore. The ice on the lake was still half an inch 
thick, so I lay in the bow and broke it up as we edged 
along. This was slow work and hard on the wrists. We 
crossed the lake and went ashore again because the Warden 
wanted some movies taken of him in the canoe and setting 
traps. He instructed me in the use of his tripod and equip- 
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ment and I did my best to take some good shots. 

Photography comes easy in the Yukon because the air 
is so clear, the colors so vivid. The fall colors to the south 
of Whitehorse, for instance, exceed the imagination. The 
little poplars along the highway draw the eye as flames do 
in the night. The leaves flicker in the slightest breeze so 
that the whole landscape shimmers and burns in vivid reds, 
bronze, vermilion, orange and sunlight yellow. There is 
nothing in the world as beautiful as the Yukon fall. From 
pastel sunrise, through long-shadowed noon, to dazzling 
sunset and the indescribable glitter of night, the hours 
slide like silk toward the winter. This year we were espe- 
cially lucky for the black flies had vanished early, leaving 
us their world to play in. 

The filming over, we reloaded the otter traps and 
pushed off to look for a spot to set them. I wondered how 
we would manage in the overloaded canoe with two unwill- 
ing otters pounding around, but fortunately this contin- 
gency never arose. 

As we paddled, freely now, for the ice had melted, the 
Warden told me how he spent much of his time exploring 
this vast territory, hundreds of miles of which had not even 
been mapped. 

"How big is the reserve?" I asked. 

"It's ten thousand square miles big," he said, mock- 
ingly. 

"I suppose you get all sorts of visitors?" 

"Oh, sure, they come in flocks. Naturalists, ecologists, 
biologists, ornithologists, the works. They come out with 
the spring sunshine, pursue their private research programs 
and migrate, when the cold comes, to the ends of the earth." 

The Warden taught me that my method of building 
a fire was all wrong. We had been smoked out for several 
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meals In succession, when he said, eyes streaming, "Some 
people always think they know better than others. I haven't 
gone camping with a guy yet who didn't think he made the 
best fires/' 

"All right, then. Shoot what's wrong?" 

"Why, everything's wrong. All this Boy Scout criss- 
cross. You shouldn't lay logs crisscross just the little shav- 
ings and small twigs. Anything else must be laid pointing 
the same way. That's just my way; you can do as you please." 
We profited by this lesson, for my fires were endurable 
from then on. 

We had stopped for lunch where signs of otter 
abounded. Lunch over, I went off to explore while the 
Warden caught up with his sleep. I actually saw an otter. 
It was lying stretched out in the sun, to dry its fur coat, I 
imagine. It got a bad shock when it saw me only a couple 
of feet away. I don't think that its hearing could have 
been very good. With a frightened bark, it lumbered away 
on its webbed feet to the nearest slide and entered the lake 
with a smack. 

In the winter the otters have to give up their well- 
constructed mud booby traps in favor of snowslides, for 
tobogganing is the breath of life to their young. I have 
always wanted an otter pup for a pet. They are like chil- 
dren, mischievous, enchanting, destructive, omnivorous, 
and delightful. 

When I got back from my walk, the Warden was mak- 
ing tea. "Thanks for not waking me. The last guy I took 
camping never would let me sleep." 

I discovered two things about my companion. He was 
lost without his afternoon tea, and he had a dual personal- 
ity. I found out about the last from his manner of speech; 
he was double-tongued. In talking of abstracts his lan- 
guage was lofty, almost pedantic; in dealing with every- 
day things his English sometimes went haywire. 
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As we paddled on, the Warden drew little pictures, 
marking good otter spots in the rivers and lakes. He pointed 
out numerous beaver dams across streams and the comical 
houses they build at the water's edge. Where there were 
beaver, there were trees, cut and stripped, or simply 
stripped, lying around. Once we watched a beaver do a 
plastering job on its lodge. It swept up armfuls of mud 
and, walking on its hind legs, carried the mud clasped to 
its breast. 

At first I had a hard time distinguishing a swimming 
beaver from a swimming muskrat, but I learned slowly. 
We saw lots of muskrat and admired their houses which 
were built in the marshy muskeg. 

The best time to watch for rats was after sundown. At 
first all one could see was an expanding ripple, then a 
little black head with tiny, beady, black eyes, and lastly a 
tiny edge of tail just above the water's surface. The rat 
only uses its hind legs for swimming; its forelegs are kept 
folded under its chin, like hands. We found that we were 
able to paddle right up to muskrats and remain ignored 
until we prodded them. 

"There's good mink food," said the Warden. 

We came upon a family of mink playing on the rocks 
at the edge of the lake. I stood watching them until they 
became aware of me, but they did not run. They came 
toward me in relays, one moving up, then another taking 
its place and the first moving forward again, and so on till 
five mink were strung out at even intervals about a foot 
apart with the nearest some three feet away from me. I 
can't think what the next move would have been, but I 
rather believe that it was up to me. However, the Warden 
arrived to see what was going on, and his noise sent the 
mink diving into the lake sleek, silent, superb swimmers, 
diving in great ebony arcs over the water. 

We had difficulty crossing the largest of the lakes 



because the ice was forming fast after sundown. In fact, we 
were almost caught in the ice; our own fault, for we had 
dawdled. There were a couple of dilapidated cabins on a 
little peninsula which the Warden wanted to look at. The 
doors were nailed tight, the windows boarded against bears. 
In one there was a bed, neatly made, some very old news- 
papers, and many shelves of books. The bush was encroach- 
ing through the cracks where the logs had sagged. Probably 
no one had set foot in the little cabin for at least twenty- 
five years. The Warden pocketed a dictionary, nailed up 
the door again, and we took to the lake. 

It was dark when we paddled to shore near a bridge 
on the main highway. The Warden went up to catch a 
ride in order to pick up his truck and I was left to beach 
the canoe, unload our gear, and then scrub the canoe. 

It was a very long wait till the Warden returned with 
the truck, during which I ate as much as I could from 
the grub box, made tea, and sat watching the northern 
lights. 

"Now, don't you get mad/* said the Warden on the 
way back to Kluane. "I'm going to ask you a few personal 
questions. Please yourself about answering. First off, you're 
too damn silent. The silentest person I ever met." 

That took my breath away. "Which of us is silent?" I 
demanded. 

"Why, you, of course. I can just imagine you at home. 
I'd like to bet you come down from the Yukon, say *Hi' to 
hubby and that's it. When you've been home long enough 
to get bored, you take off for some other place, never say- 
ing a word. I know a number of guys like you, trappers 
and such. Live your own life and keep silent. Hubby's 
out of luck if he married you for a housekeeper. Can't even 
peel potatoes. What's his line?" 

"He's a geologist." 

"There you are now. You should be collecting bits of 
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rock from all the places you've been to. Show him you 
take an interest and never mind the wildlife." 

"Thanks for the idea. Who would give me a ride with 
a ten-ton pack? Anyway, bits of rock without history or a 
property aren't interesting." 

"Making excuses, now." 

I couldn't imagine why the Warden was being so 
facetious, unless it was an expression of relief that our trip 
had passed so smoothly. It struck me suddenly that he 
might have been just as worried as I over our expedition. 

"Well, since you started being personal, how about 
telling me your name?" 

After a silence, he said, "Why are you so curious? 
What's my name to you?" 

"Good gracious, just a label. Forget about it, Mr. War- 
den/' 

He pulled a wallet from his pocket and showed 
me the photograph of a nice-looking, dark-haired young 
woman seated in a wing chair. She was slender in her 
stiff, Edwardian getup, with a strong, peaceful face and 
large eyes that were wistful, perhaps, or humorous. The 
white-bearded man standing behind her looked stern and 
kind; he had one hand on her chair, one polished boot 
slightly advanced. 

"Are you married?" I asked. 

"I am not." 

"A pity. A single life must be very dull." 

"Humans are adaptable, especially if we don't know 
any better. To me now, a married life does not seem en- 
viable." 

"How about the long winter evenings?" 

"Long winter days, too, here. Well, I'm quite happy 
without a communion of spirit to boss me about and 
scream at my bank balance." 

"This bank balance is it more important than com- 



panionship?" 

"What's companionship? Giving and taking? Taking 
what one doesn't want and giving what one does. Well, I'm 
not sorry. I gave up wanting things long ago. Last thing 
I really wanted was to join the Alpine Club, in London, 
England. So I went up to ask. There was a man behind the 
desk acting like a duke. 

" 'Something for you?' says he, and then gives me forms 
to fill in. Bad as requisitioning . . . Questions, questions, 
questions . . . What were my last three climbs and with 
whom made? What peaks, what expeditions? And so on and 
so forth. What a bloody outfit!" 

The Warden was probably a most competent moun- 
taineer, for mountains were his business. I tried to explain 
that the Alpine Club is for men who regard mountains as 
sport, not work. He was not interested in anything I could 
say, and it was evident that his experience with the Alpine 
Club had hurt him bitterly. 

"Well, I've larnt to keep me bloomin' plyce," he said 
in a poor imitation of cockney. 

"Lucky if you think you've got a plyce worth keep- 
ing," I said. "When I was young they taught me to aim at 
the moon." 

"Moonshine. I manage all right on what yqu would 
call my 'native wit/ Moon's never done me any good, ex- 
cept to see by. Look at you what's your aiming done for 
you? What the hell do you want? Education? Wildlife? 

"I like to scrape up a spot of money here and there. 
Dogs, for instance ... I've got a house in town and every 
time I go there, I slap a bit more tar paper and newspapers 
on the outside to keep the tax hounds off. Got it rented. 

"You should try to be like me no moons, few needs. 
Much more fun. . . ." 
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Chapter 11 



THE MORNING AFTER OUR RETURN FROM THE CANOE 

trip I was awakened by a horrible noise. Tearing into my 
clothes, I ran over to the shacks and beheld a group of men 
trying to dislodge a large golden eagle from the Warden's 
roof. A tall youth with wild black brows, a great beak of 
a nose and slanting gray eyes strode up to me, shouting, 
"I'm Paul Kirby. The Warden, here, was slapping his bird 
around. I can't stand to see people mauling a good bird." 

"He attacked me," the Warden defended himself. 

"Don't blame him the way you were treating him." 

"What's been going on?" I asked. 

The Warden, doubled up with laughter, explained. 
"Thought we'd let our Budgee flutter over your head to 
wake you. Just got him all set when up comes Paul, yelling. 
Poor Budgee got such a fright he sailed out of my hands 
onto the roof." 

I watched Budgee on the roof, wondering what it 
would be like to be awakened by an infuriated golden 
eagle. The Warden tried to prod him off the roof, but his 
wings were weak from lack of use and he got no farther 
than the Warden's sign, where he balanced, fluttering his 
gigantic wings. 

"You should take him out everyday with gauntlet and 
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thongs/' Paul said to the Warden. "Allow him to exercise 
his wings. How are you ever going to hunt with him if you 
make an enemy o him?" 

"Do you hunt with eagles?" I asked Paul. 

"I'm the son of an Irish father and a Jewish mother," 
Paul bellowed all his conversation was carried on in a 
bellow "but I do know something about falconry. More 
than the Warden, anyhow . . . Sure, I hunt with eagles. 
I've one at home now, not like this poor overfed prisoner 
here. Trouble is, hunting with eagles, they go so far and so 
fast, that you have to use a horse. I've got a goshawk, too. 
There's a sport, but Gossy's no easy bird to get along with. 
Reckon's he's doing you a favor all the time. I've also got 
a redtaii hawk. Boy, he's a friendly honey except with 
the cat. He knocked the cat clean out with one swipe the 
other day for stealing his grub. Cat didn't come around 
for three hours; didn't steal any more grub either. And 
IVe got two gyrfalcon. . . ." 

"You must spend a lot of time with your birds?" I 
asked in awe. 

"Sure do. Easy, because of my working hours. I'm a 
fireman . . . drive the fire truck. Used to be a smoke- 
jumper in Saskatchewan. Jumped on the golf course for 
Dominion Day exhibition and my 'chute didn't open. 
Emergency 'chute didn't work either, so I sure put up an ex- 
hibition. Injured both legs, broke some ribs, and I don't 
know what. I was so shaken at being alive that I tried to 
stand up and show myself, and damn if some golf-playing 
woman didn't swing and knock me cold with her golf ball. 

"Leave that bird alone!" Paul turned to the Warden. 
"Where's the food? It's past my breakfast time. Alex? Alex, 
let's eat, for Chrisake." Paul bounded away, leaving me 
with my ears tingling from his roaring. 

The Warden, Paul, Alex and I were eating a late break- 
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fast when Paul suddenly burst out with, "How about that 
sheep hunt you promised me? What's wrong with going 
now? I've got my days off and so have you." 

"What about it?" asked the Warden, turning to me. 
"Would you like to go on a sheep hunt? Paul, here, is a 
trigger boy, so well feed on crows and gophers." 

"Never you mind my habits. Make me a present of 
Budgee, will you?" 

"No, I won't. I'm selling him to the zoo." 

We agreed to start on the sheep hunt the following 
morning. Paul and the Warden went off to borrow an extra 
rifle and to arrange for the use of a launch; while I, feeling 
smug, rolled up my jeans and gave the Warden's office a 
scrubbing with a fierce-looking mop. Alex, leaning against 
the door, offered a steady stream of advice and let in a 
storm of wind-driven, hissing dust. 

"My God, had a flood?" was all the thanks I got from 
the Warden. 

"Paul," said the Warden, "I've changed my mind. Ill 
make you a present of Budgee if you can catch him/* 

Paul went out to claim his new possession and stormed 
right back, looking furious. 

"Thanks, indeed. He's flown off. What generosity!" 

"Then try to catch him," laughed the Warden. "He's 
yours." 

"Freedom for Budgee what's wrong with the idea?" 
I asked. 

"He'll starve to death, if he isn't eaten by wolves first," 
yelled Paul. 

The Warden turned to me. "You'll go and find him, 
come the dawn, just for that." 

"Sure, I'll find him for you," I agreed airily. 

The Warden ran his wonderful films for us that eve- 
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ning and I slept soundly from beginning to end. This per- 
formance of mine did not endear me to him. In fact, I'm 
sure that I was never quite forgiven, especially since Paul 
got a lot of noisy enjoyment out of it. 

The three of us slept in the Warden's cabin that night, 
the inner office serving as my private bedroom. At dawn, 
I crept out for an icy bath in the lake. Although the cabin 
had an elaborate set of bathroom fixtures, hot- and cold- 
water pipes in the bathroom as well as the kitchen, they 
were as much use as a department-store display, for no one 
had thought of connecting them with any water. 

I was joined at the lake by the Husky pups who seized 
my sweater and charged in and out of the waves with it, 
pulling it out like a bit of elastic. After my bath, the dogs 
and I went off into the tangled forest to find Budgee be- 
fore the sunlight gave him the idea that he could move on. 
We made a lot of noise scrambling over deadfall, the dogs 
yapping and squealing, so that any sensible lost bird would 
rise and depart. But not so our Budgee, who was used to 
nasty noises, human and canine. When the pups spotted 
him on a fallen tree, he made no effort to escape. The pups 
settled down to steady barking from a good distance and 
I, too, kept my distance. This is what Budgee seemed to 
expect, for he went right back to sleep again, although he 
kept opening an angry yellow eye at every slightest move- 
ment from me. 

Suddenly the pups stopped barking and took off for 
home with their tails between their legs. 

"Well, here I am," I thought. There I was, with a 
young golden eagle not ten feet away. A young eagle, 
but with a fearsome beak, deadly claws, and a wing 
span of seven and a half feet. An awkward situation, it 
seemed to me, with a great deal of silent, tangled forest 
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between me and my breakfast and not so much between the 
wolf or wolves, who had alarmed the pups, and their break- 
fast of nice overfed eagle. 

Impelled by anxiety on my own account, I moved 
toward Budgee, who waited till I had got to within a 
couple of feet and then hopped onto the next tree. This 
went on for quite a time. I was beginning to wish that 
the wolf would show up and collect his meal, when I stum- 
bled and fell violently, grabbing at the air to save myself. 
Budgee screamed with fright and turned over on his back, 
presenting his claws and hissing beak in a deadly triangle, 
but my fall took me beyond the danger zone and I was 
able to grab at a wing feather. I recovered my balance and 
found that I had hold of the smallest wing tip. The rest 
of the bird was spread out in all directions, screaming and 
struggling, with claws down, trying to get a purchase on the 
log. In desperation, I decided to treat the whole thing as 
though it had been a chicken which I had picked up the 
wrong way and was trying to pacify. With a feeling of real 
guilt, I tucked the golden eagle under one arm and, like 
any chicken, it stopped swearing. 

My prize and I made a dramatic appearance at break- 
fast when I handed Budgee over to his new owner, still 
grasped by body and wings. 

"Witchcraft/ 7 snorted the Warden. "Women!" 

The launch was a twenty-five-foot, brand-new boat, 
for which the Warden had a brand-new 25 h.p. Johnson 
outboard of his own. We had collected a great deal of bag- 
gage, most of it the Warden's. He had sacks of movie equip- 
ment, grub boxes, rifles, pack, and so on. Alex came down 
to the lake to see us off and danced about, jeering at us as 
we drifted out of hearing. We drifted, because the new 
outboard refused to start. 

"Like to buy this from me?" asked the Warden. 



"Good price?" countered Paul, and then began a pro- 
tracted haggling during which first one and then the other 
failed to get the engine running. At last they arrived at a 
most reasonable price, and the deal was closed by much 
hand-shaking. The Warden cranked the engine once more, 
and we took off with a dreamlike purring of the motor. 

"Not my day," sighed the Warden. 

We traveled about twenty miles up the lake and landed 
on the northern shore, which is outside the game sanc- 
tuary. 

The beach was pebbly and it shelved up sharply for 
some twenty feet, leveling off into sand and short grass. 
The Warden decided that we should camp under the only 
tree in sight. While the two men brought the equipment 
up the beach, I collected firewood. By the time the camp 
was ready, I felt hungry and started unpacking the grub 
boxes. 

"Now what?" asked the Warden. 

"Food." 

"Not on your life. Everyone shoots his own food, and 
I'll do the cooking." 

"Everyone will shoot his food and some for me, then," 
I amended. 

"What's wrong with you?" asked Paul. 

"Haven't got a gun," I told him. 

I dislike killing. In fact, I never have killed anything 
larger than a fly. I like to think that I feel like a thief, tak- 
ing something to which I have not the slightest right. How- 
ever, I probably lack the courage to take the life of a fellow 
creature on the flimsy grounds that I want to eat it. Of 
course I kept my ideas to myself. 

"I've got an extra gun for you," the Warden said. 

"She can use mine. Look, isn't it beautiful? I've never 
let anyone use it before." Paul handed me his gun with 
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indescribable pride. The Warden turned away to get his 
own guns, and Paul whispered, "You don't know much 
about guns, do you? Well, never mind. Look, no kidding, 
this one is really something. See how light it is. Say that, 
quick." 

Amused, I handed the gun back to Paul, saying loudly, 
"It's beautifully light/' 

The Warden started telling us all about the good fe- 
male shots he had hunted with. 

"But I haven't a license/' I informed them smugly. I 
knew that would do it, for they were both conscientious 
game wardens; so much so that they wouldn't even allow 
me to target shoot while they were showing off their skill. 
Both were fine shots, but the Warden was outstanding. 
Paul and I watched as he brought down every target, thrown 
or stationary, that we could devise. 

"Never seen anything like it. Ever think of Bisley?" 
asked Paul, 

"Sure, when I was quite a kid. My dad wouldn't hear 
of it, though, even though the gun club offered to send me 
for free. Work, work, work, that was my home life." 

"Embittered?" I asked. But he wasn't so easily caught. 

"I'm embittered, all right, with a hungry dame on a 
hunting trip who won't shoot her own meat." 

"I'll spot for you," I said. 

"Then we'll all starve." 

I had hoped that we would feed on grouse, but the 
Warden had set his heart on rabbit stew. At sunset the 
bush became alive with hares scuttling about, swiftly 
gathering their second meal for the day. The poor things 
were very conspicuous in their between-season's furs. The 
change to their winter coats left their backs patchwork 
brown, while their ears and legs were white. As we walked 
softly through the forest we could see some of the hares 
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taking their evening bath. I stood watching one as it went 
about its ablutions. Like a cat, it washed its face and ears, 
protruded its long hind legs till it could wash them with- 
out turning its head. Then, not at all catlike, it set about 
combing its patchwork coat with the long claws of its hind 
feet. After that, it undid all the good work by taking a 
dust bath. I (not knowing the hares' habits) exclaimed in 
surprise, startled the hare, and brought the Warden's aim 
at it. It all happened so fast that the animal had screamed 
and was dead as I clutched my hands to my ears. 

"What's the matter with you?" asked the Warden. 

"Poor little bunny rabbit, it was all my fault/' I almost 
wept. The Warden roared with laughter and handed me 
my rabbit. 

I did my "wash 'em peel 'em wash 'em" while the 
Warden prepared the hares for the pot. 

"Hurry up with that stew/' said Paul. 

"It's not stew, it's ragout. Boy, Lorna, are you going 
to be glad that dust bath was interrupted. Did you know 
that the rabbit and the grouse use the same bath?" 

I did not. But the information raised my hopes for 
the next day's meal. 

The Warden would not allow us near his ragout. He 
had fresh celery and green peppers, onions, bay leaf, garlic 
and parsley hidden in the grub box. He chopped all the 
ingredients to exactly the right size; something that I had 
never had the patience to do. He threw everything into 
a cast-iron stew pan such as I have seen the gypsies use in 
Devon clamped down the lid and hung the pan from a 
green branch driven into the ground at an angle. The 
potatoes were in a pot by themselves. 

"Well add them later. If you were any kind of a cook, 
you'd know that cooking potatoes with anything ruins the 
flavor." 
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"How about Irish stew and Cornish pasties?" 

"Trust a woman to get the last word in. Two hours 
to wait till dinner is ready/' 

"I can't bear it. I'm going to sleep/' said Paul. 

"I can't bear it, either. I'm going for a walk/' I said. 

I set off in the light of the brightening stars. In my 
moose-skin moccasins I made no sound. An owl's call came 
to me from the forest at the foot of the mountains. I fol- 
lowed the lake's shore for a few enchanted miles and then 
followed it back. 

The ragout was supreme, and I fell to with abandon. 
Suddenly the Warden, who had been watching me, said, 
"Poor little bunny rabbit, indeed." 

Paul and I washed up after dinner while the Warden 
laid the beds in the lean-to. I was advised to sleep in it 
alongside the others, and no nonsense. When the two men 
had retired for the night, I took a gallon of hot water and 
a basin to the edge of the lake for a bath. They were both 
asleep, heads right in their bags, when I crawled self- 
consciously into my bed which had been laid out between 
them. 

Many woodsmen I know zip themselves right into their 
bags, head and all. I have also heard many tales of smoth- 
ered soldiery in the North. Anyway, I don't like to sleep 
with my head in a sack and I wondered whether my two 
friends enjoyed it or were just being polite. They both cer- 
tainly slept like the dead, for I was up and had breakfast 
made before they showed any life. Thus, to the Warden's 
annoyance, they were given breakfast in bed. 

"And what's all this washing and dressing and bath- 
ing and swimming for?" he said in disgust. 

"Routine," I answered. 

"What the hell for? Look at us we work here, don't 
we? We don't undress at night or take a bath in the freez- 
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ing lake. We bathe when we get home/' 

"Sure/* I said. "You only work here. I live here; it's 
home to me. The lake is the only bath available and I'd like 
to point out that it's a lot more efficient than your shower/' 

The Warden had our day all planned. We were to 
walk some nine miles over a shoulder of mountain and 
across the valley to a lovely little sheltered bay to visit an 
old trapper friend of his, an authority on the movements 
of sheep. They shot some willow grouse as an offering. Paul 
suggested that some grouse might be nice for our own din- 
ner, but the Warden decided that it was to be rabbits 
again. 

We had a lovely walk on the springy, sun-dappled car- 
pet of moss through a forest of white spruce and golden 
tamarac, with willow scrub in the low-lying parts. 

We came down from the mountain toward the lake and 
found the trapper's little camp, consisting of a log cabin, 
a barn, a wood shed, and several old boats lying around and 
showing their ribs. We saw a fresh black bearskin nailed 
to the barn door and some chickens which set up an ex- 
cited cacophony as we drew near. There were a few scraggy 
fruit trees and some vegetable patches. There was no 
smoke, no one at home, stillness all over. The Warden 
banged and called and finally picked his friend's lock. 
Slowly he opened the creaking door and called me over to 
take a look around. 

"Here he has lived alone for some fifty years. Nearest 
neighbor is to hell and gone across the lake. Never speaks 
to anyone but me, and he sees me only twice a year/' 

The Warden asked me to write a few words to surprise 
the old man, so I wrote a few lines saying that I was sorry 
he wasn't home and left the note on the table. 

The two men sniffed around like hound dogs, reading 
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the signs, till they agreed that the old man had left that 
morning by lake. We ate our lunch on a grassy bank and 
drowsed in the afternoon warmth. There was no murmur 
from the lake a few feet away. It lay in the horseshoe bay 
like a slice of blue sky and silently touched the white sand 
of the beach. 

"What a perfect spot for a home," I sighed. 

"You'd soon go mad if you lived here," said Paul. 

"And no one would know the difference/ 1 added the 
Warden. 

We cleaned the grouse and hung them by a string from 
the ceiling in the old man's cabin, and then we started 
for home. 

"What d'ya know, we're following the old man's trap 
line/' exclaimed the Warden. He and Paul started spring- 
ing the traps systematically, howling with laughter, and 
left a rabbit's ear or a rabbit's foot in each trap. 

"For heaven's sake, Warden, he'll think I did it when 
he thinks over the note I left him. It will only add to his 
case against women." 

"No, he won't. He'll know it's his old friend." 

"Funny thing about these here rabbits/' said the War- 
den pensively, snapping a trap with our supper's ear. "They 
shouldn't be meat eaters but they sometimes are. Some- 
times seems like they all just go crazy for meat and make 
for the bait in the traps. No fun in winter at fifty below 
to go hunting up your trap lines for valuable pelts and all 
you find are these whacky rabbits." 

I was getting hungry and I wanted to know whether 
we'd have another two-hour wait that night before we got 
our teeth into our rabbits. 

"No goulash tonight. Pot roast, with carrots and tur- 
nips. One hour this time. Potatoes as usual, please." 
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A spotting expedition was all we were allowed on the 
following day. The Warden pointed out the most likely 
mountain range and asked Paul to lead the way for the first 
few miles. We followed at our own speeds, although it was 
easy to keep up with Paul. After a couple of hours' trekking 
through bush, we began to climb. 

"Your turn to lead/' said Paul to the Warden. 

"I'll do the leading in the mountains. You take it, 
Lorna." 

"I'd rather not, thanks." 

"Never mind that. I'm sure you'd rather not, but it's 
good for you. Didn't you say you wanted to know all there 
is to know about woodsmanship?" 

"In a passive sort of way, yes. But this is foolishness. 
I go wrong, you follow, and we miss seeing the sheep." 

"Don't fuss. If you go wrong we won't follow. Sheep 
are having their morning nap now. They breakfast around 
daybreak and then lie down and chew the cud till lunch 
time." 

Taking a long look at the ridge I was supposed to lead 
to, I started off. I cannot boast of my performance. I soon 
found that I was lost and, after hiking for hours, I seemed 
to have lost not only my companions but the mountains as 
well. Instead of reaching higher ground, I was crashing 
about in thick bush with swamp underfoot. I realized that 
I had been dreaming along, paying no attention to the 
passing of time and, as a final disgrace, I had no idea in 
what direction I had been going. So I sat in the silent forest 
trying to remember all I had ever learned about being lost 
in the bush. 

"Study the trees and see where the branches are thick- 
est. This will tell you the direction the prevailing wind 
does not blow." 

I studied the trees. The branches all looked a bit 
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mangy. Even if I could detect the thinnest side and estab- 
lish that the prevailing wind came that-a-way, I would not 
know whether it was blowing north, south, east or west. 
How could I have been so foolish, I wondered, to start off 
across country without ascertaining the direction I was 
supposed to take. 

I summoned my flimsy Girl Scout knowledge about 
guessing the time from the length of the shadows. They 
were very long, but then the shadows in the Yukon at that 
time of year are always long. 

Where had the sun been in relation to the mountain 
that the Warden had pointed out? Somewhere to the left, 
I thought, or perhaps again not. Since I had no idea how 
far I had come, or, for that matter, how long I had been 
sitting there, it would make no difference if I remembered 
where the sun had been in relation to the target. 

Was it minutes ago or hours ago? 

Assuming that I was facing the way I had come, I 
resolved to amble on a bit in the hope of rising ground. 
The trees were spindly but tightly packed, and a fire had 
left a tangled mass of deadfall. Winding about to get 
through the trees, over and under the deadfall, did nothing 
to help my sense of direction. 

It was almost sunset before I reached rising ground, 
I galloped up a steep slope, the trees thinned out and van- 
ished and soon I was a thousand feet above the wretched for- 
est. The mountain I was supposed to be aiming for was 
nowhere in sight. I stood on a little pinnacle of grassy sage- 
green, but all around me the land sloped down to the tree- 
tops. I did get an idea that the lake might be in the direction 
opposite to the setting sun, so putting aside all thoughts of 
sheep and my miserable companions, I trotted along the 
rise as far as I could before taking to the detestable bush. 

I was soon back in the swamp, and this time I followed 
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its lazy trickle till it reached a streamlet. I walked down- 
stream till darkness forced me to listen for it and some- 
times even to feel my way along it. At last it ran clear of 
the forest through what appeared in the starlight to be 
open meadow. Faint and far away I heard a hailing drift- 
ing toward me in spite of the night wind blowing down 
from the mountains behind me. I hailed back and ran 
toward the sound until at last I saw Paul. I was never so 
pleased to see anyone in my life. 

"Thank God you're safe! He had no right to let you 
go off alone like that. I could have killed him. . . ." 

"No harm done. What's for supper? I'm so hungry I 
could even eat rabbit." 

"You've said it." 

"Oh, no, not again?" 

"Why don't you make a fuss? As long as you go on 
smiling hell do what he pleases. What do you really think 
of him? 1 * 

"He's a wonderful man/* I laughed. 

"Either you think I'm a dope or you really know noth- 
ing about men." 

"He's all right, Paul. He's a fine woodsman and I'll 
bet he's a fine mountaineer. Anyway, he's been simply won- 
derful to me. And he's a fine cook." 

"He's a damn fine cook as a game warden, you said it," 
Paul fumed. 

We walked on for a while in silence; then I said to 
Paul, "Why did you come if that's how you feel about him? 
I think he's O.K." 

"I came because I want to hunt sheep, and he knows 
his business. But I got feelings about him. That's all. You'll 
see for yourself." 

"I believe that you're sincere, though I don't agree 
with you," I laughed. 

Paul was pretty young to be sounding off about peo- 
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pie. I tried to remember what I had been like at twenty- 
one. I had taken everything that was handed out, reacted, 
but never stopped to analyze. This sensitive boy, who looked 
so like the falcons he loved, was as simple and true as the 
light of day. In this case I knew that his fear had misled 
him. 

"You watch out/' he said furiously as we drew near 
our camp. 

"Sure looks like home, all the same/' I told him. There 
was the Warden, dozing by the fire, surrounded by steam- 
ing pots and good smells. 

"Well, hello/' He turned his head as we approached. 
"What's been keeping you all day?" 

"The beautiful, beautiful forest. Did you see any 
sheep?" 

"Didn't Paul tell you?" He looked warily at Paul. 
"What have you both been talking about if it wasn't sheep?" 

"We've been talking about you/' Paul answered him. 

The Warden laughed heartily and went off to the 
grub box to get the salt and forks. 

Halfway through the rabbit Paul's mood shifted 
abruptly. "Gosh, I forgot something. Do you realize IVe 
got two cases of beer in the boat?" 

"I didn't realize. When did you smuggle them in?" 

"Never mind. Hold your last bites. This should be 
celebrated." 

When he returned with the beer, the Warden asked, 
"What are we celebrating?" 

"Truth, dear sir, and the fact that Lorna is here and 
not lost in the bush/' He handed me an opened bottle. 

After some goading, the Warden confessed that, with 
the aid of the field glasses, he had spotted a band of sheep 
and lambs on the very slope that I had thought I was head- 
ing for. 

"We won't go that way tomorrow. They saw us and 
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they will be on the lookout. Anyway, it's the rams we're 
after. They shouldn't be too far away because the rutting 
season is getting pretty close." 

"Where do we go then?" I asked. 

"We'll climb the ridge to the left and try to get to 
the top, then come down on the rams. I'd like to get real 
close so that we can take some movies of them. I wish we 
could get some scenes of fights I've seen some beauties 
between rams, but never when I have my camera. They 
really can fight, though I've never heard of them killing 
each other. After a while they just lose interest and walk 
away side by side. The ewes make themselves hard to get, 
though. Sometimes they take off with quite a number of 
rams after them. Then they stand shivering on some jutting 
rock till a ram gets brave enough to risk breaking his neck 
for her." 

"Just like any other dame," Paul observed. Then he 
changed the subject back to what had apparently been 
bothering him all day. "And why did you leave Lorna in 
the bush all day?" 

*'She knows. Don't you?" 

"No idea, unless it was the beer or you were hoping 
to teach me a lesson about noticing the direction or some- 
thing?" 

"When you charged off into the bush, we thought you 
were being funny. Paul and I went along onto the next 
ridge and you still didn't show up, so we figured you were 
being smart. Then we discovered the sheep. Well, we came 
here to find sheep, not to play hide-and-go-seek with dames, 
so I went on. Besides, Paul went off to look for you. What 
inore do you want?" 

"That's fine," I said, 

"Anyway, nothing could happen to you. I know you: 
get back to camp by the time you were hungry, and 



here you are. In any case, you should have known to keep 
to the ridges and to mind where you're going. There's 
only two directions here. I guess you've figured that out 
by now: the lake and the mountains. And all the ridges and 
all the valleys run between the lake and the mountains. 
In fact, it's quite impossible to get lost in this type of 
country; so if you hadn't come back I'd have figured you'd 
joined the rabbits." 

Paul, feeling his beer a little, interjected, "I wouldn't 
have a woman inside my house, but I sure wouldn't leave 
one out in the bush." 

This started them off on the favorite topic of bache- 
lors who think they are women-haters. They vied with 
each other recounting tales of ruin brought upon their 
friends who had been dim enough to betray their sex and 
marry. They spoke angrily of domestic slavery, of the 
halved pay check and the loss of liberty. We drank a whole 
case of beer, four bottles each, and none of us in training 
for liquor. Pretty soon they were arguing about me. 

"What do we know about Lorna?" said the Warden. 
"She's all right here, but how do we know how she greets 
her husband when he slips around to the corner pub for 
a quick one? For all we know the poor guy doesn't dare 
touch a drop." 

"I wouldn't let my wife go running all over the place 
while I stayed home and earned her keep. How come he 
lets you out, Lorna?" 

"You sure drew a lucky number/' 

"Sure did," I agreed. 

We piled the fire with all the wood the Warden had 
collected while waiting for us. The flames must have been 
thirty feet high and the heat was fierce. We broke up the 
party and went to bed observing the usual routine. How- 
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ever, the beer got the better of their nice manners and they 
greeted my slinking return from the lake, dressed in my 
red pajamas, with wolf calls. 

It looked like night when we prepared to leave camp. 
I had been asked to assemble something for lunch and, 
thinking of my own requirements which are scanty during 
a day's hike, I loaded our pack sack with a can of plums, a 
can of sardines, six crackers, three sticks of celery and the 
inevitable tea. The pack was heavy enough, since it con- 
tained the Warden's movie equipment. 

Just as we were leaving, the Warden said, "Well, how 
about your beds, you two? Are you going to leave them un- 
aired?" 

"What's the use?" asked Paul. "There's no sun." 

"Shake them out and hang them on the bush. Sun will 
get them there." 

When the sun rose, three hours later, we had made 
such good time that we were already at the foot of the ridge 
we intended to climb. After the vigorous hike we all felt 
as though we had had no breakfast. 

"We'll brew us some tea now," the Warden an- 
nounced. "I hope you've packed a good supply of food, 
Lorna." I became very engrossed in looking through the 
glasses for sheep. The Warden opened the sack, peered 
into it and then he strung it tight, without uttering a word. 

"What's to eat with this tea?" asked Paul. The 
Warden remained silent while Paul foraged in the sack. 
He came up empty-handed and turned to the Warden 
helplessly. "Now I begin to understand why Lorna is 
pounding about in the Yukon instead of cooking her old 
man's meals. The poor guy has probably starved to death," 
he concluded. 

"Better get a rabbit, then," I suggested brightly. 

"Good idea," he agreed. And he actually shot a rabbit 
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and loaded it into the pack, but not before we skinned and 
cleaned it, at the Warden's insistence. 

There is nothing so joyous as to climb above timber- 
line. However, the slopes which had looked gleaming 
smooth were actually covered with willow scrub and dwarf 
birch, waist high, the awful stuff known as buck brush. Our 
progress was slow and tiring walking through this, so we 
sat down and "glassed" the distant peaks and slopes every 
fifteen minutes. We sought out and tried to follow the 
rocky outcrops as much as possible, and we took turns 
carrying the pack. My turns, I was pleased to notice, were 
very short; the pack must have weighed some thirty-odd 
pounds. 

Halfway to the top the Warden declared a siesta for 
lunch, and then the complaints really began. So hungry 
was I that I made no gesture to give up my two crackers. 
The Warden distributed the sardines, two each, and three 
plums each with four teaspoons of juice. 

"Well keep the celery for supper," he said shortly. 

The soft gray birds fluttering around for crumbs got 
very little. Paul started to throw rocks at them and then 
aimed the rifle. 

"Paul! Whisky Jacks they're lucky/* I tried to stop 
him. 

"There you go. Take the food out of your mouth and 
you call them 'lucky/ We know what's in the Yukon. 
They're camp robbers and they sure earn the name/* 

"They're Whisky Jacks. They come down to share your 
food all over the country and they keep the camp clean 
as well. We in British Columbia call them Whisky Jacks 
because they are the souls of departed prospectors. Being 
friendly to them brings good luck." 

"There they are! Oh, the beauties!" exclaimed the 
Warden who had not taken his eyes from the field glasses 



for some time. "See, on this slope, high up and far away?" 
They were grazing quietly, invisible to the naked eye. 

"Don't move fast; they can sure see us if they should 
chance to look this way. They have sentries posted, but 
they are watching the slope we were on yesterday. Their 
eyesight is terrific, so if they look this way we might just 
as well go home." 

The Warden led us, more or less on our stomachs, out 
of sight of the sheep. "We'll have to make a big detour, 
climb that gully and come down on them from the top/* 

The higher we climbed, the going grew easier over 
scantier buck brush. From time to time we took turns 
crawling over to the exposed ridge to see how the rams were 
doing. They had had their siesta and were well on with 
their evening meal before they were really visible without 
glasses. With the glasses we could see their spreads and the 
Warden estimated their size and weight. 

"One of them's got a tip missing. This will make them 
especially shy/' 

"Why?" I asked. 

"Because he's already been shot at, stupe/' said the 
Warden. A little later he added, "If everything goes well 
and I don't take time off to film them, we might get within 
range before dusk. But I don't think so." 

This made me think of our three little sticks of celery. 
I felt sad. 

We lay in a row on our stomachs and watched the 
rams grazing on the next ridge. We were almost motion* 
less, and when the sentry glanced in our direction, as he 
did every now and then, we froze in whatever attitude we 
happened to be. 

"Oh, damnation! They've seen us/' The Warden's 
voice quivered with disappointment. 
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There was no doubt about it. All seven were looking 
directly at us, though only the tops of our heads could 
have been visible. It might have been my hair blowing 
that caught their eye; anything as slight would have been 
enough to warn them. 

After a short spell of alertness they went quietly. One 
after another they got moving, up an escarpment of rock, 
on toward the next summit. They moved with dignity, 
stopping now and then to look back at us. And we lay 
watching them go, brokenhearted. 

At last the Warden said, "Well, it's quite useless hop- 
ing to get within range. If only I had more time we could 
come back and try again tomorrow. But I have to call 
Whitehorse tomorrow night, so that's that." 

"I'm hungry. Let's get back to camp before it gets too 
dark to see," said Paul, and the Warden turned to me for 
my opinion. 

'It's up to you two. Anything goes with me," I said. 

"If we follow them now, we shan't get within range 
but we might get some movie shots of them with the tele- 
scopic lens. Perhaps we could even spot them when they 
bed down, though they won't bed down if they think we're 
after them. What do you say?" 

"That I want to go home," said Paul. 

"I'd like to get to the top of this range, at least to look 
across to the St. Elias Range and all those big ones," I said. 

"We go on then," said the Warden. 

"Remember what I told you last night," warned 
Paul. "Don't be dumb. The sun will soon be down. What 
the hell's the use taking chances?" 

"We're so near, I'd love to see over the top, Paul." 

"We're not near," said the Warden, "but let's go." 
He looked happy, I thought, as he stood up in full view 
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of the rams. The rams stopped for a good look at us, and 
then simultaneously, in great bounds, took off up a sheer 
wall. 

"Jeez, that's a pretty sight," breathed Paul. 

"They have feet like suction cups. It still gives me a 
thrill whenever I see anything like that/' said the Warden. 
"Come on, no use hiding any more. We'll make for the 
shortest route to the top. That seems to be the way the 
rams took." 

The rams, after their burst of agility, stood watching 
us again. 

We recrossed the ridge we had come over and started 
up the main peak. Paul was right; it was late, too late for 
movies. A great bank of cloud showed up in the West, 
sending streamers of windy, angry-looking darkness across 
the setting sun. A fierce wind screamed down the gulch 
we were climbing. When we reached the talus, we paused 
awhile to get our breath and to watch some pika. We heard 
a whistle, then another, slightly fainter, then a fainter 
whistle still. I had the impression that a pika had spotted 
us and was running for his life. 

"No/* said the Warden, "he's not running away. It's 
a trick. Look, there's another, see, and another. They won't 
run, they're much too curious and they know they're al- 
most invisible. This fading note of theirs doesn't mean a 
thing." 

Paul, who had never seen a pika, cheered up a little. 
I had seen them on the Kokanee Glacier, two days' march 
skyward from our home. 

As we rose to move on into the snowline, I realized 
with dismay that I was tired. My knees began to shake un- 
controllably. This would have been all very well on the 
way home, but discouraging indeed on the way up. 

Paul must have felt something similar, for he called, 
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"Christmas, I'm tired. Let's call it off." 

"Oh ho, nothing doing/' laughed the Warden, streak- 
ing away from us over the talus. When we caught up with 
him he was sitting watching the sheep. He handed the 
glasses to me. "Look your last, Lorna. There they go, like a 
string of pearls across the skyline." 

I watched them go, up a knife-edge ridge and away 
toward the next summit. I was glad of the rest, and I was 
sad to see our beautiful creatures go. 

The Warden's phrase had struck me and I looked at 
him curiously. He had changed, as though a spell had 
been lifted. The cover of hostile watchfulness had van- 
ished; gone, too, were the quick, frightened glance, the 
forced smile. Here was a man with laughter in his eyes 
and in his voice, a man without fear, whose soul's stillness 
lay reflected in his face for all to see; a man whose every 
action was easy and whose words flowed warm. He had a 
look of radiant happiness. 

I glanced at Paul to see whether he had been as stag- 
gered as I by this metamorphosis, but Paul was busy with 
his own troubles. He sat slumped, tired and cross. He had 
been carrying the pack for ages and no one had offered to 
relieve him. 

"Dark or no, I'm taking your pictures to celebrate/* 
I said. 

"Celebrate what? The vanishing sheep and the com- 
ing of night?" sneered Paul. 

"The picture will be touched by an angel and it will 
come out well/' the Warden said. 

I posed them with their rifles slung, in semi-profile, 
looking away over the ranges toward the lake. The picture 
turned out as the Warden had predicted, beautifully, with 
my companions looking like guerrillas guarding a moun- 
tain pass. 
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I took the pack from Paul, and it felt as though it 
contained half the mountain. My knees were knocking so 
loudly I thought that anyone might hear. The Warden 
danced away and was lost in the dusk. Paul followed slug- 
gishly and I trailed after, dropping farther and farther be- 
hind, till I lost sight of the others altogether. 

We were traversing the cliff face at the foot of the 
mountain which seemed to be floating in the gray, torn 
sky. Below, there were a thousand or so feet of talus be- 
fore the mountain side fell out of sight. The going was 
tricky with drifted snow alternating with ice-crusted slabs 
of loose, shifting rock. I crawled slowly forward against the 
terrific wind. Stopping to rest occasionally, I looked with 
longing at the steepness below, where the boulders seemed 
as inviting as pillows, the snow as downy as my sleeping 
bag. 

Crossing a patch of snow, where the footprints of my 
companions had already been obliterated by the wind, 
I lost my footing and fell, sliding some fifteen or twenty 
feet on my side. Feeling no terror, I let myself go until a 
small rock shelf stopped me. I did not dare to move for 
fear of starting to slide again, and so I lay, as relaxed as 
possible, waiting for my companions to notice my absence. 

Soon I heard them hallooing for me and I answered 
them faintly, for I scarcely dared inflate my lungs. The 
Warden appeared, making the descent as though he were 
running down steps to lunch. Stopping near me, across 
a little snowslide, he called for Paul. They gripped hands, 
the Warden leaned out till I could take his hand and, 
pulling my feet up under me, I crossed the slide. They 
watched me anxiously. Feeling that something appropriate 
was expected, I said in my best Lancashire, "Eeeee laads, 
me bum's numb, baa gum." 

"Scared?" asked the Warden, 
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"Oddly, no." 

"Not odd. You don't scare in the mountains when 
you really hear the feathers rustle/' 

The best part of the deal was that the pack was taken 
from me for good. 

"He's scared something will happen to his equip- 
ment/' Paul growled furiously. 

"Keep an eye on her, Paul," ordered the Warden. He 
darted ahead, jumping from icy rock to drifted slide, with 
a swagger that was good to watch, except that one slip 
would have been the end of him. 

"Madness to traverse in this ghastly snow without a 
rope," Paul fumed. 

We came upon the Warden standing under an over- 
hang. "We'd best take a vote because it's really getting 
very dark," he said. "Either we continue this traverse to 
that draw there" he pointed into the darkness, an ever- 
lasting distance away to where two pinnacles met "and 
make an easy ascent; or we climb up here and now, where 
the going is steep and God help anyone who wants to turn 
back." 

I loathe traverses and I felt that though I be swal- 
lowed by the gates of hell, traverse another step I would 
not. I said as much, but Paul voted to go around. The 
Warden laughed. "It looks as though we climb." 

We started up. It may have been hard and, to my in- 
experienced eyes, it looked impossible, but it was heaven 
after that exhausting traverse. The Warden paused in his 
ascent and turned to me. "Look, I'll show you something. 
Take my hand and just climb." 

I took his outstretched hand and he led at such a pace 
that I felt as though I were flying, not climbing the cliff 
face. We soon made the top and turned in the direction 
the sheep had taken. There they were on the next summit, 
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lined up against the snow-laden clouds, watching us. 

"This just makes it perfect," I shouted. 

The Warden grinned. "We're very lucky. It's won- 
derful of them to wait for us." 

"Let's take a look at the other side of the mountain," 
I said. 

We followed the shoulder of mountain until it fell 
away into a little basin, the other side of which enabled us 
to have a downward view. Before us were miles and miles 
of steep, grass-covered mountain slopes, rolling and fold- 
ing one into the other. 

"Hell/' shouted the Warden against the wind, "did 
you ever see so much country? There are so many miles to 
explore in this wonderful Yukon." 

Bent double against the bitter wind, we walked back 
past the spot where we had climbed and out along a ridge 
facing south. 

Here I finally saw the St. Elias Range spread out be- 
fore me North America's greatest mountains standing in 
the clouds, drawing the last fading light from the valleys 
and lakes. Although we must have been a good hundred 
and thirty miles away, the St. Elias giants gave the impres- 
sion of looming all about us, black and stark silver in the 
stormy sky a wild scene excluding all things animate from 
the fearful splendor. I stood in the tearing wind and filled 
my eyes as the night closed in. 

Paul broke the spell by shouting, "For heaven's sake, 
come on, we're frozen solid." 

In my intense excitement I had not felt the cold. 

"Warden's found a way down; come on, do." 

The way he had found was certainly better than the 
one we had come up. However, as soon as we left the sum- 
mit, the darkness became absolute. Never have I lived 
through so dark a night. Once below the snow line our 
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going was sheer guesswork, but my troubles really began 
when we came to the buck brush. Each time I fell, which 
was almost every two steps, I had an overwhelming desire 
to stay put and sleep. My halting progress must have been 
a dreadful nuisance to my companions. Once or twice I 
actually did fall asleep, to be jerked to my feet by one or 
the other. 

"Try to follow Paul's white parka," said the Warden. 
I tried, but concentrating on the whiteness made me miss 
my footing all the more. The others had any number of 
spills too, I gathered from the language ahead. 

As the descent continued, the Warden's vividness and 
exhilaration gradually diminished and he was as abrupt as 
ever by the time we reached the buck brush. But I believe 
that, given the same conditions of darkness, cold, hunger 
and exhaustion, had we turned to climb again, the Warden 
would have regained his high spirits. 

Groping along in the dark, I stepped off a rocky ledge 
into thin air and started to slide downward comfortably 
through the buck brush. My knife slipped from its sheath 
and disappeared. I was very fond of that knife and I 
stopped to search for it until the Warden became very 
angry at my delaying our return. He made me a present 
of his knife, on condition that I quit fussing and holding 
them up. 

At two o'clock in the morning we reached timber line. 
Our one thought was water. All of us were overcome by a 
raging thirst. Softly we trod among the trees, listening for 
the blessed sound. 

When we found our stream, Paul and I threw our- 
selves onto the cold bank and drank; not so the Warden. 
If he had any human weaknesses he was not revealing 
them. He stalked on past the stream to a glade above it and 
set about collecting firewood. 
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"We sleep here/' he said. "Here's dinner." He pulled 
the three sticks of celery and the rabbit from the pack. We 
had been accustomed to eating a rabbit each, but nonethe- 
less it was the best meal of my life. To anyone who has not 
tried it, I recommend cooking meat speared on a green 
stick over the coals of a campfire. The heat seals the juices, 
and the meat has a natural coating of salt. Paul lent me 
his long white cotton parka and was scorned by the Warden 
for his gallantry. 

"It's her own lookout if she comes to the Yukon 
dressed for the tropics." 

They both had on the inevitable Canadian long 
woolen underwear, heavy woolen trousers, two woolen 
shirts and a mackinaw. In comparison, I was flimsily clad 
in jeans and a sweat shin. However, if I had been rolled 
up in a similar quantity of woolens I would have been 
unfit for anything but lying in the sun like a sausage. 

The Warden lay with his back to the fire, curled up 
like Mrs. Jiggs' brother, and slept. Paul and I spelled each 
other through the night collecting wood to keep the fire 
going, for the hard frost pounced upon us directly we let 
the fire die down. Just when I was in a mood to cut the 
Warden's throat with his own knife, he woke and took 
over the fire for the remainder of the night, while Paul 
and I slept. 

At sunup we started for camp. I felt grand; a little 
stiff, but grand all the same. The Warden and Paul made 
the quiet morning hideous with vain shooting. Rabbits 
and grouse were everywhere, but no matter how easy the 
target, my companions were unable to hit it. They used 
up their supply of cartridges and frightened the neighbor- 
hood into motionless silence. We resigned ourselves to the 
long, hungry hike, arguing wildly whether to have canned 
ham or bacon and sausages with our eggs. 
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We had come down from the mountain by a round- 
about route and it wasn't till four in the afternoon that 
we came within sight of our camp. 

Only it wasn't there. There was nothing there at all. 

A wide circle of charred and smoldering ground, a 
few unrecognizable remains, and nothing more. No grub 
box, the case of beer and all the canned foods exploded 
and burned. One gun barrel had remained intact and 
there were no traces at all of our haversacks and equip- 
ment. In sudden panic I turned to the bushes. There were 
our three sleeping bags, warmed by the day's sun, un- 
harmed. 

None of us said a word. I sat down and started to 
laugh and soon the others joined in. We laughed ourselves 
silly, for there was really nothing to say. We went down 
to the boat to see if any food had been left in it, but we 
drew a blank. 

"Thank God we didn't drag the engine up to camp/' 
Paul said with relief. 

"Let's go home," I proposed. 

But the Warden shook his head. "We can't think of 
putting out in this wind." Great white waves were chasing 
over the lake and crashing at our feet. "Those waves would 
break right into the boat." 

Sadly we agreed that there was no question of return- 
ing till the wind died down. No question of hunting for 
food either, for all the ammunition had been consumed. 

"That's what comes, Lorna, of going hunting with 
two fire wardens," said Paul, and we burst into fresh 
hysterics. 

"What do you think happened, Warden?" I asked. 

"That crazy fire we had the other night must have 
burned down to the roots of the tree, and then it took its 
own time to surface." 



"But we put the fire out. I myself put about seventeen 
buckets of water over it and goodness knows how many 
Paul did/* I expostulated. 

"That has nothing to do with it. The fire burned 
down deep the night before and no water could reach the 
smoldering roots. Sometimes a thing like that won't show 
for days. Seems like it never even burned the tree, but you 
can't tell. It may keep going and burn the tree weeks later. 
Thing is, we should never have camped under a tree/' 

We sheltered from the wind as best we could, crawled 
into our sleeping bags and hoped for the weather to clear. 

"No red pajamas, no toothbrush/' I said. 

"No still camera, no three 100 mm movie films/' said 
the Warden. 

"My best beer," said Paul. 

"Six rolls of undeveloped films taken in Alaska/' I 
said. 

"Four lenses for the movie camera/' said the Warden. 

"Two dozen chicken eggs and six cans of ham," said 
Paul. 

"All my sweaters, socks, jeans, shirts, moccasins, ad- 
dress books, maps, notes, pack board, pack, ground sheet, 
and all my money/' I sighed. 

"Eighteen cans of soup and my best arctic parka," 
wailed Paul. 

"All my sound-track equipment/' said the Warden. 

"My wonderful reindeer mukluks and nay water- 
proof," I groaned. 

"The rifle I borrowed," said the Warden. 

Laughing still, we went to sleep, trying not to re- 
member that our last meal was forty hours past and that 
our next meal depended on the wind. 

The wind improved the next morning, and we lost 
no time getting the boat out. There was a heavy swell 
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running, and we soon abandoned ourselves to it. We 
drifted northward, away from our destination, for, as could 
have been expected, the engine refused to start. Admitting 
that they knew nothing about outboard engines, my com- 
panions went to work. Water slopped over into the boat, 
the cold was excruciating, and the frost and the wind were 
congealing our spray-soaked carcasses. I wrapped myself 
in all the sleeping bags and summoned all my patience. 

For the first time, the Warden and Paul displayed 
true companionship and devotion to duty. They worked 
joyfully, steadily, discussing the various surprises that 
were revealed as they put bits together and found that they 
wouldn't fit. I could cheerfully have drowned them both. 
The Warden rose to show some tricky bit of mechanism to 
the admiring Paul, overbalanced, and dropped a handful 
of tools into the angry lake. Both of them gripped the edge 
of the boat with frozen fingers and gazed after their treas- 
ures as they sank. Fortunately, they returned the plugs 
to their proper places before they, too, disappeared over- 
board. One of them clutched a piece o fuel line with one 
hand while the other filled it with gas. The engine, very 
skimpily clad, roared into being and took us a violent 
twenty yards and then died. 

'After several freezing hours, they found the gas tank 
and fuel pump to be defective. If someone held something 
to the engine and the other pumped the fuel by hand, we 
were able to make a little headway. All went well till Paul's 
hands gave out, blistered and bleeding from working the 
little metal knob on the fuel pump. With growing irrita- 
tion, I watched them decide to take the fuel pump apart 
and fix it, though how they proposed to do this with half 
the tools overboard, I'll never know. 

Suddenly, losing all self-control, in a fury of cold, 
hunger and frustration, I staggered to the stern. There I 
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stood, sopping wet, three soaked sleeping bags flying in 
the wind before me, so angry that I couldn't speak. I 
shoved Paul off his seat and took his place. 

''Go bail the boat!" I screamed at him like a witch. 

"Get out of here!" yelled the Warden. 

"You start that engine or I'll throw you both over- 
board," I howled, and I really felt strong enough to do so. 

"You're stark mad," said the Warden. 

"If Paul can pump, so can I," I screeched. 

The Warden restarted the engine and I worked the 
gas pump and my wrath was sufficient to carry us home. 

"Females! Witchcraft!" muttered the Warden when 
we finally walked down the road to the Warden's quarters. 

The following morning I still felt rather haughty after 
the events of the previous day. We had spent ten hours on 
the lake in a tempest, and it had not exactly welded us into 
brotherhood. 

"Tomorrow," I said at breakfast, "I leave. But today 
I am going up that mountain to take a picture of Vulcan 
glacier from the other side of the lake. And I am going 
alone." 

"You cannot go out alone in the Yukon," said Paul. 

"Of course, I would be so much safer with two game 
wardens," I said sweetly, "but this time 111 risk disaster 
and go alone." 

"If anything should happen to you . . ." began the 
Warden. 

". . . It would be none of your business," I snapped. 

"When you leave for home, to whom do you report 
your progress?" asked Paul. 

"I don't," I said. 

"Do you mean to tell us that no one knows where 
you are? That if anything should happen to you no one 
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would miss you and start a hunt?" Paul asked. 

"That's right." 

"You'd better try on some of my shirts and see If 
they're any use to you," said the Warden. I tried on a few 
and settled on a woolen Campbell plaid shirt and a lovely 
French Canadian mackinaw, both perfect fits. 

"May I borrow these, please?" I asked. "Any socks 
and mitts?" 

The Warden was very nice about trusting me with 
his property, offering me all sorts of equipment to take 
the place of what I had lost. 

"You'd better take some food for this walk," he sug- 
gested. 

"No. I don't want to carry anything but my camera. 
I'll eat when I get back." 

The Warden, who was going to pick up some Indians 
for woodcutting, dropped me at the foot of the mountain. 

"Remember, time yourself. Take three-quarters of 
the time you took going up for coming down." 

"O.K." 

"Let's see your watch/* 

"I don't wear one." 

"God, I'm glad you don't come around often!" 

I started up a south slope where the wind did not 
penetrate. The sun was hot. I soon grew so drowsy that I 
stretched out for a short nap. I fell asleep and slept the 
pleasant morning hours away. When I awoke, I resumed 
my stroll up the long, easy, grassy slope of the 7,ooo-foot 
mountain. To the west I saw a large band of sheep and 
lambs and, slightly above them, a band of rams. At 6,000 
feet I took some photographs of the lake to the northwest, 
with its distant rim of gold and purple hills. 

Immediately behind the Kluane Range, which I was 
on, was the Donjek Range. From there across the Deza- 
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deash Depression loomed the St. Elias Mountains. The 
Donjek Mountains peter out on their way south, so that 
the Slims River, which runs into Kluane Lake, is fed by 
the ice fields of the St. Elias Mountains. Looking south 
I saw the Kaskawulsh Glacier, where it sweeps down 
through a rugged desolation of ice, rock and gravel beds 
to set off the Slims and Kaskawulsh Rivers. Right across 
from where I stood was another great glacier which I think 
must have been the Vulcan. 

Toward the top, the terrain grew harder so that I 
had to watch my climbing rather than the scenery. 

Soon the rock underfoot gave way to shale. I'm not 
very good on sliding shale, though when it ends up pre- 
dictably I enjoy giant-striding down it. But in this case I 
was trying an ascent and it all looked very steep and dan- 
gerous. I found a little sheep trail leading steeply into the 
sky and I teetered along this for a while. A great golden 
eagle soared above me, cutting off the sun. 

A nasty-looking couple of hundred feet from the top, 
the shadow of the mountain fell across me with almost a 
physical impact of black cold. I turned for a last photo- 
graph of the glaciers and saw that the same shadow reached 
across the lake. One half of Kluane Lake had turned a deep 
indigo and the other, still in the sun's eye, was a flashing 
emerald green. Over all, the snow fields and glaciers 
burned in sunset fire. 

I decided not to climb the last 200 feet but to race 
for home. The wind was the coldest I have ever experi- 
enced, sweeping from the ice fields in the south and freez- 
ing me almost solid with its mortifying blast. I tied a red 
cotton handkerchief around my face, leaving only slits 
for my eyes and took off as fast as I could. 

It was very late by the time I arrived at Alex's. I 
found a frantic group of men discussing my death. Paul 
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threw his arms around me in sheer relief. 

"What on earth have you been doing all day?" de- 
manded the Warden. 

"I fell asleep/' I said. 

Alex's delightful friend, the electrician, had been 
visiting, and he had baked me an apple pie as a parting 
gift. This I proceeded to devour to the last crumb under 
the amazed eyes of the assembly. 

"I've found you a pack and a pack board," said the 
Warden. "Also a ground sheet. For heaven's sake, take 
care of them and send them back at once. They don't be- 
long to me, and if anything happens to them I'll be had up 
for embezzling." 

"Thanks, Warden," I said. "And I'll borrow ten dol- 
lars from you as well, if you don't mind." 
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Chapter 12 



DRESSED UP IN THE WARDEN'S FRENCH MACKINAW, 
with his pack on my back, his mitts on my paws, and his 
ten dollars in my pocket, I started off down the highway, 
gently propelled by the wind and the first flakes of scurry- 
ing snow. 

An old prospector in a beat-up half-ton truck stopped 
to offer me a ride as far as he went, which was to Cham- 
paign Creek. 

"Never mind the gold," he said. "There's only one 
thing worth having in this world and that's buffalo. Know 
anything about buffalo?" 

"I've seen a small herd, that's all/* 

"Well, they've got thousands up north now. The 
Canadian government's awful good at keeping secrets, but 
they've got buffalo all right. Now me, I want to build a 
herd to run on the grassy ranges of British Columbia. So 
I write the government and they say that it's all fine and 
dandy and give me permission. Know what? If they didn't 
up and say that my herd had to be inspected by the gov- 
ernment. So that finished that." 

"But why?" 

"Think I'd let that there ink-splashing bunch of 
white-collared coyotes go prowling around disturbing my 
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herds? No, ma'am, it ain't reasonable." 

My next ride, which took me into Whitehorse, was 
just as delightful. I drove with Harry Holt, who is half- 
Indian and a Class A Big Game Guide. (The Yukon has 
only sixteen Class A and B big game guides in contrast to 
Alaska's hundreds.) Harry Holt has a fine hunting record, 
though recently he has left much of the hunting to his 
sons while he himself dabbles in mining and prospecting 
and enjoys the city lights a little, too. He talked about his 
great hatred of wolves and showed me some ghastly colored 
photographs of half-eaten moose carcasses. 

"Ever since the Yukon government got too damn 
mean to pay wolf bounty. Well, I don't care. Only if we 
had the bounty, we'd have more game." 

"Did you make money out of it?" 

"Oh, sure, we all did. Till the government started 
squealing that they were being swindled. Of course there 
was always room for a swindle or two. I'm not saying that 
I know anything about it or that I ever met anyone who 
did, but there were ways which seemed to work real nice." 

"Breeding Huskies for wolf bounty?" 

"Hell, no. Much better than that. See, the bounty 
stamp was a little affair with needles which punched Y.T. 
on the clip. We just had to bring in the top of the scalp 
and the ears for the stamp to be applied. Then we brought 
it in and collected the cash. Some of the hunters mind 
you, I didn't know any of them would take the scalp home 
and soap it good, till the perforations disappeared, then 
they'd stretch it out to dry and it would come back like 
new. You could get away with this about three times, but 
after that it would get to show a bit." 

We arrived at Whitehorse after dark. The streets were 
deep in mud because of the newly fallen snow. I walked 
down the main drag toward the Yukon River through the 



dark, unlighted city, passing in and out of spots where 
open doors and store windows created isolated little worlds 
of falling flakes. It was in one of these lighted patches that 
I ran into Cathy and Pete Butler, the Yukon big-game 
guide and his wife I had met at Marsh Lake. 

"This is indeed well met. We promised you a little 
trip, so how about it? Pete has to go to Dawson City to- 
morrow. Would you like to come along?" 

For a fraction I hesitated. The snow had started me 
thinking of home and I longed to be off. 

"You can't say that you've seen the Yukon if you 
haven't been to our fabulous ghost town/' Pete urged. 

"I haven't. I'd love to go." 

"Well, if you've nothing better to do, come along 
back to Marsh Lake with us and well leave in the morn- 
ing." 

Wonderful encounter. 

There was no snow at Marsh Lake, the banana belt 
of the North, Cathy ancj I sat in the gray-green comfort 
of their little lakeside cabin, sipping highballs and toasting 
our toes before the huge log fire. Pete was preparing a 
dinner of wild duck. Cathy entertained me with tales of 
Pete's clientele, the rich men who fly from the East in 
their own DC-3's. We were both very mellow by the time 
Pete appeared with a big, covered cast-iron pan. We had 
told each other our life stories. When Pete served the din- 
ner I couldn't credit my sight he had prepared one whole 
duck for each of us. Never have I eaten anything so lus- 
cious. As the fork went in, a fountain of juice spurted 
from the crisp and tender skin. My teeth sank deep into 
the savory dark meat. I ate slowly and in silence, that my 
joy might be everlasting. When Pete poured the French 
Burgundy, my happiness was complete. 

"What a good life is a hitchhiker's/' I purred. We 
sat limp in the firelight, sipping coffee and brandy and 
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talking of the Yukon. 

"Did you know that Pete was once a Mountie in 
charge of the Yukon?" asked Cathy. "That is what he was 
doing when I met him. I was an army nurse in a field hos- 
pital in Europe. When the war was over, I asked to be 
transferred to the Yukon and there was Pete." 

"I used to do a spot of trapping on my days off," Pete 
said modestly. 

"Now, Pete, is that the way to tell the story?" 

"Cathy, if you'd be good enough to keep quiet, we'll 
tell the end of the story/' said Pete. "Well, as I was saying, 
I used to do a spot of trapping on my days off. One day 
I caught a pelt for which I was paid more than two months' 
pay in the police. So I bought my way out of the force 
and went trapping. 

"I used to take Cathy on the traplines when it was 
fifty below and she loved it. We built the lodge and then 
sold it. I got my Class A license, and now I work for three 
months of the year, earn fourteen thousand dollars, and 
spend our winters in Acapulco." 

I was given a free bed at the lodge and went to sleep 
marveling at my good fortune. 

The next morning we set out for Dawson City. At 
lunch time we stopped by a little river and Pete cooked 
caribou steaks wrapped in bacon, folded in tinfoil and 
roasted on coals. 

We spent the night at a horrible little paper-thin 
guest house at Carmax which swallowed up five of my 
ten dollars. 

"Pete and I have a friend here whom we'd like you 
to meet. We'll drop in on our way tomorrow." 

By the light of day I saw that Carmax has very little 
to recommend it. There are a few little shacks strung out 
along a muddy street, a little Roman Catholic church, 
which seemed to be kept locked, and a shambly village 
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hall. Jane and Adams Fletcher were the friends the Butlers 
wanted me to meet. If the Fletchers lived in New York 
they would still out-glitter their surroundings. 

Jane had been a Dawson City dance-hall girl in the 
good old gold-rush days. I had expected to meet a lively 
old wreck with a sharp tongue. Jane is no old wreck. 
She is a gracious lady with rather a strange accent and a 
smooth sense of humor. Adams, older than his wife he 
must be at least eighty-five runs the little house and gar- 
den with neatness and efficiency. He opened the door at 
our ring and seemed really pleased to see us. He handed us 
over to be entertained by his wife and sat quietly stroking 
the great, silky, black tomcat, his constant companion. This 
cat did all sorts of stunts at the request .of his master, 
stunts like turning somersaults, opening doors, sneezing, 
saying good morning, and so on; but he would not pad 
his haughtiness across the room for anyone else's asking. 

"I see you've a Mountie post here now," said Cathy. 

"Yes. It's Christmas and the Mayo affair has done that 
for us. We don't really mind, he's a nice boy. This is his 
second post. He started in Mayo; full of Queen and coun- 
try he was. Then came one of those parties celebrating 
something, you know. This time it was the Duke's visit to 
Whitehorse, but anything starts them off. Men from every- 
where: miners, loggers, construction workers, salesmen, the 
works. All together in that hotel. I won't name it but you 
know it well. Must have been a party to beat the old days. 
Women in all the bedrooms, gambling, dancing, breaking 
heads* breaking windows. This boy sat it out in the hall. 
He didn't like to put a stop to it; guess he didn't know 
feew. Down the stairs came a blonde dressed up in nothing 
feet a beer bottle. Well, that did it. The poor boy jumped 
IP |ii^ feet and roared, 'That'll do! Everyone bloody well 

j^,JhpKae. If there's any more damn f to be done in 

If* place, it'll be done by me! 1 " 



When our laughter subsided, Adams asked, "Notice 
any difference in Jane, Cathy? Given up smoking, she has/' 

"All this reading about cancer. I enjoy life and I'm 
not going to see it go up in smoke/' 

"It's not easy to give it up," said Pete. "Takes time/' 

"Took me three days/' retorted Jane. "I put that silver 
box full of cigarettes right there on that table, where I 
could see them. Then I went to bed. Whenever I felt that 
I should die if I didn't pick one up, I took me a great 
slug of whisky instead. For three whole days I stayed in 
bed looking at those cigarettes through the open door 
Adams was away in Whitehorse three days of sheerest 
hell. On the third afternoon there was a knock at the 
door. I didn't feel too good, but I was curious, you know. 
So up I staggered, three sheets to the wind and the fourth 
one flapping, and there stood Father O'Reilly, just in time 
to catch me and carry me back to bed. He was sure pleased 
when he understood what I was trying to do, and I prom- 
ised him the cigarette money for his collection." 

I was attracted by a large photograph hanging to 
catch every light. I gazed at it and then at Jane, and soon 
I had no doubt that the lovely woman with the tulle-veiled 
bosom was Jane in her heyday. A strong face, with a 
strong chin, a large nose, widely spaced, large eyes, which 
could look through you to read the labels on your clothes 
and snap in scorn if you pretended to be what you were 
not. Jane is close to eighty. Her rugged life has left no 
trace; in fact, she looks like the more tweedy of my great- 
aunts. 

I wondered that she should settle down in this quiet 
little village, unusual in the Yukon for its lack of beauty. 
"This is no quiet spot," she answered indignantly. 
"You should see it, come Christmas. The goings on here 
are so steep they brought in that young Mountie I was tell- 
ing you about. Take last year's do for the grownups in the 
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schoolhouse. One old man had his wife on the floor and 
was beating hell out of her, with dancing going on all 
around them. Another man passed out cold, and a fellow 
from the farm up the road took off with his wife. A girl 
in a brand-new strapless fell out of the top-story window 
and half-killed our cousin who was saying good night to 
her fiance on the steps. Oh, it's time we had the Mounties 
in, I'm telling you." 

"Did you enjoy the party, Jane?" asked Pete. 

"I don't go to those parties; I have good clothes/* 
said Jane suavely. 

When we were saying good-by, Jane whispered to 
Cathy, "You've been a veiy fine friend, Cathy. I've willed 
you my jewels." 

"Has she any?" I asked, amused, as we drove aw&y. 

"Quite a collection. Several thousand dollars' worth. 
She keeps them in a cigar box." 

We found that our ghost town, Dawson City, was the 
venue of a teachers' convention and there was no accom- 
modation to be had. The hotel manager allowed us to 
spread our beds in his private drawing room. The Pearl 
Harbor is a typical relic, a rambling wooden structure with 
a terrifying heating arrangement which gets red-hot and 
glows like the portals of hell. Long, slanting corridors are 
lavishly equipped with automatic fire extinguishers. I con- 
stantly expected the building to roll and lurch like a ship 
in a rough sea. 

The next day was Sunday, a dreary day in most places, 
but not in Dawson. In spite of strict legislation, Dawson 
still enjoyed a hangover from the old days and the bars 
were all open. Not flagrantly, but those who knew the 
way could gather around with their friends. Pete said that 
he was amused to see a number of mining and construction 
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men who had also found Whitehorse a gloomy place on 
Sunday. 

While Pete was attending to his business, Cathy and 
I visited the famous old theatre, in the tow of an old-timer 
who had a key. I asked him if he knew Jane Fletcher. 

"What, Rosie Murphy? Lord, yes. She was one of the 
beauties/* 

I remembered that Jane had briefly described herself 
as a musician, not a dancing girl, and I asked the old man 
about this. 

"Rosie could sing and play, too, but Lord, how she 
could dance! Why, I've seen the air sparkle thick with 
gold when she was dancing. Nothing was too good for 
Rosie. She always had her head well screwed on. She 
knew when to quit. What she made, she took with her 
not like most. When she turned forty, she packed up and 
quit. Heard she married." 

We left for Whitehorse on Monday morning. We 
were warned to make it snappy because we stood a good 
chance of being marooned by bad weather. The captain 
of the ferry across the Yukon refused to take us till we 
had been cleared by the local customs officer, since we 
would be passing through Alaska. The highway was of- 
ficially closed for the season and there would be no check 
beyond Dawson. We drove off in search of Customs, but 
we were told at the door by a small girl that her father 
had gone hunting and would be back in half an hour. 

"Game situation must be pretty good in this district," 
remarked Cathy. 

We waited for many half hours and finally decided 
to go without authorization. The road, which winds over 
crests and summits for over a hundred miles of terrific 
views, was steep and icy and required chains. On all hori- 
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zons great ranges are visible, separated from one another 
by the rolling tundra. It is a land for the winds to play 
in, where the vegetation is flat and creeping but riotous 
with color. The day was wild, with snowstorms stalking 
across the vastness, close enough at times to obscure the 
view at our elbow. This is the land of the caribou, the 
land of the mysterious migrations, the land through which 
hundreds of thousands of animals pass each year. Pete and 
Cathy had great hopes of shooting their meat, but we saw 
no traces of caribou. Indeed, we saw no living thing till 
night fell when we kept running into coveys of ptarmigan 
all over the highway, whirring from our lights like ghosts 
at the approach of day. 

We met the snow in all its fury just after passing the 
frontier stations, which were closed down for the long, 
long winter. The wind hurled drift after drift across our 
path, making driving an anxious business. Any delay would 
keep us stuck there till spring. It was a great relief to leave 
the high tundra and descend to nice, safe rain and Alaskan 
black top. 

The weather cleared as we drove toward my beloved 
Kluane. I lost my heart all over again to that lovely land. 
Pete stopped at the foot of the mountain I had climbed 
and took some long-range movies of the park sheep, using 
a telephoto lens. I wondered whether I should not apply 
for a lease of the little island which lies so close to the 
highway and is shadowed by the Donjek Range. Leaning 
against the car in the intense winter sunshine, muffled 
against the everlasting Kluane gale, I admired my island. 
I loved the short, strong trees, the storm-lashed rocks, the 
hiss of foam returning to the unbelievably emerald lake. 

"I have a sight to show you," Pete said when we had 
rounded the lake. He turned into an unused cart road 
toward a ruined and deserted village. A group of log 
houses, silvered with age, had been fenced in and there 
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was a gate with a notice reading: "No entry by order of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police." We climbed the 
gate and went exploring. We found twelve houses, a com- 
munity hall and innumerable barns and stables. In an an- 
nex to one of the larger houses was a beautiful, shining 
Model T Ford, which seemed to be in perfect condition. 
Pete pried open the door of the house and we followed him 
in. The place looked as though it had been rifled by bears. 
Everything was overturned, bedding was stacked on the 
floor and hundreds of books littered every corner. There 
were stacks of books on the kitchen stove, shelves of books 
along the walls, books under the tables, under the kitchen 
sink, everywhere. 

"Looks as though no no one pays much attention to 
the notices," said Cathy, "unless the bears come here to 
read." 

"Everyone comes here for books on mining, medicine 
and necromancy/' said Pete, pocketing a couple himself. 

"Who lived here?" I asked, "And why has it been 
left for everyone to pillage?" 

"I wouldn't call it pillaging/' said Pete. "Those books 
are getting mouldy and rotten, so they might just as well 
be used. The old man had a wonderful collection of old- 
timers, all out of print now/' 

Cathy answered my first question. 

"The place belonged to a man called Brown. He had 
a wonderful wife, a pure Eskimo. She had his children and 
slaved for her husband for forty years, never saying much 
and taking all the miserable treatment he handed out. 

"One day, when the family were all grown up and 
left home, she waited for him, right there where you are 
standing, opposite the front door. When he came in, she 
shot him dead with his gun. Then she took the bus to 
Whitehorse and gave herself up to the Mounties. She was 
tried for first-degree murder and acquitted/' 
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We reached Whitehorse in the early afternoon. 

"Come and spend the night with us; then you can 
catch a ride south from Marsh Lake. How about it?" 

"Thanks, Cathy. I'll accept with joy if I don't get a 
ride out from here today." 

"Pete and I have some shopping to do. Let's meet, 
say, in an hour and a half at the Rainbow Bar?" 

Leaving my pack in the bar, in case I should get an 
early ride, I set out to explore Whitehorse. The city, 
with its population of 3,000, is a mixture of old and mod- 
ern, of great concrete-and-glass buildings towering among 
tar-papered shanty-town shacks. The unpaved streets are 
either deep with mud and gumbo or a choking nightmare 
of dust. I understand that the city comes alive with beauty 
during the winter when it sparkles and crackles in bril- 
liant, intense cold. 

I had arrived in the late fall when everyone who 
had come from afar to dig into the Yukon's resources was 
preparing to return to deserted families. The city blos- 
somed with good will and good-bys as each day saw the 
strangers, singly and in groups, appear at breakfast wear- 
ing their city clothes then vanish till the following spring. 

Scarcely an hour after leaving Cathy and Pete, I was 
stopped by a yell and a hiss of brakes. It was my old friend, 
Mitch, maneuvering his huge rig and trailer around the 
corner! 

"You still here, Canada? Did you get my telegram and 
did you find your pack all right?" 

"I did, all thanks to you. Where are you in from?" 

"From the north, going home. Coming?" 

"Yes. When?" 

"Right away. I only came down to the city because 
I wanted a decent meal. I've had it, so off we go." 

We picked up my pack at the Rainbow, and I left a 
note for the Butlers, 
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Chapter 13 



WE HAD BEEN DRIVING FOR A COUPLE OF HOURS 

when Mitch said, "Well, Canada, are you going to do any- 
thing about earning this trip?" 

"Sure. What would you suggest?" 

"Driving. We can do twice the distance with two 
drivers. Might even break a record." 

"I can't think of anything which would give me 
greater pleasure. Do you really mean you'd let me drive 
this wonderful rig?" 

"I'm not that kind of joker. When I want something, 
I ask for it. See?" 

"How did you get on with that writer who was hitch- 
hiking with you?" 

"I wouldn't call it getting along. I would never have 
taken him of my own free will. I never take hitchhikers 
or passengers. This guy was writing advertising copy for 
Diesel and I got him because the boss says I'm safe and 
steady. No fireworks, no breakdowns, no drink, so that 
anyone who wants a trip north gets landed on me. This rig 
is my own, did you know?" 

"No." 

"The firm's name is on the plate screwed onto the 
door, not painted on like the others. I haul under con- 
tract. Make more that way if all goes well. Much more 
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risk, of course/* 

"Why don't you like hitchhikers?" 

"Mostly because they're no-goods. Guys on the run, 
guys who won't work. They got nothing I want. Sure, it's 
a long, lonely run and a helper would be swell, but a 
hitchhiker's no help. Man who's traveling looking for 
work's mostly the man who is running away from work. 
The most depressing thing about hitchhikers is their sleep- 
ing. You take a guy along for the company and he goes 
plumb off to sleep, so you have to ride the stiff night and 
day." He drew off the highway and stopped. "Well, how 
about it? If you grate the gears, you've had it," 

With my heart hammering, I got down, walked 
around the superb truck and got into the driver's seat, 
feeling like an ant on an elephant. My palms were sweat- 
ing with fright and excitement. 

Mitch said gently, "The highway is very muddy and 
it's quite easy to skid. The first thing you must remember 
is to forget everything you ever learned about driving. 
It's easier to teach a non-driver to drive a Diesel. Car 
drivers find it hard and so will you. 

"Here are the gears and the automatic electric shift 
and now watch the combinations you will be using. Don't 
try to count them, they go into the thirties and it will 
scare you. Now, just pretend you're changing. Use your 
hands as you would if you were in motion." 

When Mitch thought that I had mastered the first few 
changes, he told me to pull out. Guiding this monster gave 
me a boundless, inexpressible happiness. I vowed that I 
should master the gears, soundlessly. But the gears grated. 
And they kept grating. 

"Be gentle. Be very gentle. Feel the changes, don't 
yank them through before your clutch and your speed are 
ready." 

I concentrated, prayed and sweated till at last the 
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changes went through soundlessly. Then, feeling pleased 
with myself, I relaxed and changed more casually, but the 
ghastly grating began again. 

Later, feeling smug once more, I started on the 
brakes. There was a long downgrade which I thought 
would be a piece of cake. There was a strange wrenching 
feeling as the truck and trailer suddenly felt heavy and un- 
wieldy. 

1 'Use your gears, quick, change down, rev a bit, 
change, don't touch the brakes. Now pull in and stop." 

"What happened?" I asked, shaking all over. 

"The trailer was spinning out. If you'd known what 
was going on you'd have had us over the edge with fright. 
I should have told you about the air brakes. In a car you 
feather the brakes, especially on a slippery surface. But 
here you touch the brakes very lightly and then slowly 
increase the pressure until you have the right amount of 
brake on. Never lift your foot until you want to take the 
brake off." 

Mitch was a fine teacher, taking the whole thing so 
seriously that I really believed he wanted me to learn. He 
taught me the signals of greeting, warning and politeness. 
I learned how to overtake at night and about flashing the 
rear lights in thanks by day as well as by night. Upon 
meeting a fellow transport one greets him and tells him 
that all is well by flashing the headlights twice. Should 
one pass any trouble an accident, a road block, a wash- 
out a driver warns everyone he meets on the highway by 
flashing the headlights once. Flashing three times signals 
the oncoming driver that one wants him to stop for a chat. 

Passing fellow transport drivers and, above all, stop- 
ping for a fill of oil, I almost burst with conceit. I felt as 
though I would never be happy again unless I spent my 
life driving gigantic Diesels up and down America. 

"Do you remember Jack Martin?" asked Mitch. 
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"Of course I remember him. Why?*' 

"Did you like him?" 

"Sure, I liked him. He was very good to me." 

"I just wondered what he was really like. No passes?" 

"Certainly not." 

"They say he was a good driver?" 

"He was the best driver I have ever known," I said. 
"Where is he now? Back in Great Falls?" 

"Dead." 

"Jack? Oh, impossible! What happened?" 

"Killed himself larking with that buddy of his. This 
changing sides game ... he went too near the edge. 
Should have been all right but there had been a lot of 
rain. The road just fell away. The place is still there 
hasn't been filled in yet." 

"How dreadfully sad! Was he killed outright?" 

"So they seem to think. His friend went down at once 
and found him dead. They haven't got the rig up yet. It's 
in a nasty spot," 

"Poor boy. I wonder if that's what he would have 
wanted. He didn't seem to think that life was really worth 
living, did he?" 

I could have wept for Jack. It seemed such a waste to 
die without ever having been happy. 

When darkness fell, Mitch took over the driving and 
the conversation flowed pleasantly. 

"We'll stop over at Swift River tonight and then I'll 
see what you can do tomorrow when you're rested." 

"Why are you on the highway, Mitch?" I asked. 

"Escape, I suppose. In my case, an unwillingness to 
get involved in my wife's affairs and probably her unwill- 
ingness to get involved in mine. We each have a business, 
you know. All the rest, the marriage part, is extra/' 
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"Like going to the movies/' I commented. 

"I like women, but a real marriage is more than be- 
ing charming, having children, and so on. It's a combina- 
tion of interests, not an entanglement or a merger. Women 
don't realize that, I suppose. They think that if they per- 
form the duties that receive so much acclaim these days, 
they're married." 

"Are you complaining that women don't take an in- 
terest in their husband's affairs?" 

"Yes, but it's more than that. A married woman 
should identify herself with her husband. It's all very well 
being a housekeeper, a bedfellow and a mother; or, as my 
wife is, a successful career woman. All that is still not 
much use to a husband. It's much easier to run one's own 
career than to be swallowed up in someone else's. I can 
understand that. I don't really want to know the details 
of my wife's business any more than she wants to know 
the details of mine. It's much less painful that way." 

"I don't see what's painful about it." 

"It's far worse to get entangled in the affairs of some- 
one one loves and then see them fail than it is to fail one- 
self. So it's easier to get away, either on the highway or on 
some other track of one's own." 

"Why talk of failure, though?" 

"It's just a matter of standing outside and not getting 
hurt." 

We arrived at Swift River just then, and Mitch de- 
parted to get himself a room, leaving me the bunk at the 
back of the driving seat. 

I awoke to a bitterly cold, slate-gray morning and 
had a fine hot shower. Before our morning coffee Mitch 
started to warm up the Diesel. 

"What on earth do you do in the winter when it's 
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really cold?" I asked. 

"We leave them running all night/ 5 

I took the first few hours at the wheel. Mitch leaned 
back, murmuring the words of songs which he was mem- 
orizing from a bright pink book. Whenever I grated a 
gear, he sat bolt upright and stared at the gears for a few 
minutes. 

I developed a bad habit that day, through sheer self- 
consciousness, I think. Each time I changed into second, 
the gear screamed in protest, whether the change was up 
or down. 

"What a sinful noise that is," groaned Mitch. 

"It's not a sin; it's a mistake. I quote my small 
daughter." 

"It sounds like a sin to me. It's the easiest of the gears 
and the most important. Why pick on it?" 

We stopped for lunch, which was pie and coffee for 
me because the funds were getting pretty low. 

"Nasty bit of road there," the cafe owner remarked. 
"Heard some rigs like yours had to turn back." 

"Where was that?" asked Mitch. 

"Why, didn't you come from the north? Just fifteen 
miles north of here where that young chap run himself 
over the cliff it's real bad." 

"I don't remember. She was driving." 

They both looked at me in consternation. 

"I was so busy fussing about her grating the gears I 
never noticed we'd passed the spot. Why, there's scarcely 
room for a truck this size." 

Vaguely I remembered a steep wall on one side and 
a nasty-looking narrow strip of road which broke away 
into thin air. But I had been far too deeply concerned 
with changing down or had it been up? into second to 
worry about a little thing like a deathtrap. 



"Well, I'll be damned," said Mitch. 

After lunch we alternated with four-hour spells at the 
wheel. Mitch dozed when I drove but every time that 
second was due, he would start fidgeting and I could sense 
a mild reproach in his manner. Everything about Mitch 
was mild and gentle, even his lilting, indescribable accent 
which, he told me, was often heard on the farms in Mon- 
tana. He was tall and very thin, with a long sad face and 
deep lines between nose and jaw. He had thin, well- 
shaped, tapering lips, the kind one associates with men 
who live for an idea. The slightly aquiline nose gave him 
a look that Indian chiefs have in advertisements. Mitch 
moved and gestured slowly and he handled things with a 
delicacy as though all touch and all movement gave him 
pain. I never heard him laugh. 

" Women want money more than anything else on 
earth. Don't you?" he asked me. 

"I enjoy spending it." 

"That's another matter again," he said thoughtfully. 
"Yesterday you asked me why I was on the highway, and I 
gave you half the story. There is one thing I do love doing 
and, were it not for money, I would be doing it now. 
Trucking baled hay/' 

"Baled hay?" I repeated. 

"It's a job I love to do among people who are my 
friends, who are pleased to see me and whom I'm sorry to 
leave. I served all the farms in the district with my truck. 
All the farmers for miles around were my friends. It's like 
having one huge family. They would give me meals and 
homemade wine. I'd arrive like I was coming home, pitch 
in and work with the stacking." 

"They are still your friends, though?" 

"Oh, I suppose . . . But when you don't see folk and 
work with them, you lose them." 
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"More money on the highway?" 

"Yes. The wife needed the money to invest in her 
business. She has another plan now, so I reckon I'll be 
hauling explosives Stateside now. Better in some ways, as 
she says. Ill be home more and make more money as 
well." 

"Do you mind the change?" 

"Yes. This highway and I have got to know each 
other. Sometimes I wonder whether all this money is 
worth giving up the life I was really happy in. And some- 
times I think that if I can't be trucking baled hay, it 
doesn't really matter how I spend my time." 

Whoever would have thought of baled hay as produc- 
ing a satisfying and happy way of life? Ever since that con- 
versation, the trucks carrying baled hay that have passed 
my way have tugged a little at my heart. 

I was having my first experience driving at night 
when Mitch said thoughtfully, "Those hot springs we pass 
at Mile 496, have you ever tried them?" 

"No. Have you?" 

"I've always wanted to. Some of the truckers go for a 
swim whenever they pass, but I never did. I'm usually 
alone and I'm scared of bears. There are plenty of bears. 
I did try to go with that writer but we didn't make it. We 
got quite a way into the forest, but it started to get dark 
and the guy was scared, so we turned back. What do you 
think?" 

"It's O.K. with me if you can find the springs in the 
dark/' 

When we reached the little white sign which pointed 
into the forest we pulled off the highway and stopped. 

"Do you really mean it?" 
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"Sure." But I was beginning to wonder whether I 
really did. 

We set flares fore and aft of the truck. Thinking that 
I might as well make the best of an odd situation, I 
dragged a towel and some soap from my pack. Mitch was 
looking for something, too. 

"What are you hunting for?" 

"The ax." 

"The ax?" I was surprised into showing surprise. 
"Whatever for?" 

"Oh, bears and things/' He found the ax and said, 
"Come on, let's go." 

We walked a half mile or so down a muddy trail to a 
picnic grounds. Switching my flashlight around, I saw 
benches and refuse cans, and then another little notice 
pointing into the forest. 

"There it is," said Mitch. "You'd better lead with 
your flashlight." 

I led. The trail ended and we walked on boards 
across several hundred yards of warm, slimy swamp. Be- 
yond the planks the trail wound through a forest of enor- 
mous trees. I was still leading, but I was scared stiff. 

How could I have been so mad as to go off in the mid- 
dle of the night with a strange man into a wilderness? How 
could I have been so foolish as to get into this absurd 
position with a strange man walking on my heels with an 
ax in his hands? With mounting panic I realized that by 
letting myself get frightened I was making matters worse. 
It took all my will power to restrain myself from looking 
back. Instead, I listened desperately for any change in the 
rhythm of his walking and breathing. In my terror the 
walk seemed endless. The sweat of fear was running down 
my back. 
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We came at last to a tumble-down shack on the other 
side of which steamed a deep, clean pool, about ten feet 
wide. A hot creek spilled into it from the right, causing a 
steady flow of hot water through the pool as it passed 
through into another creek on the left. The water turned 
a brilliant blue in the light of the flashlight and we could 
see the clean pebbly bottom. Across the pool there was a 
makeshift bridge. 

"Any idea where this leads?" I asked. 

"Someone told me that there's another pool, about 
half a mile further on." 

"I think I'll go along and explore/' I said. 

"Not me. That tramp through the bush full of bears 
is enough for me. I don't know when I've been so scared," 
he said. 

Bears! I roared with nervous laughter. After the fright 
I'd been through bears would be welcome, indeed, to walk 
on my heels. I almost ran over the bridge and into the 
forest. This time I heard the usual nocturnal sounds about 
me: thumps and thuds in the underbrush, scuttlings, and 
over all the vast sound of the cold winter wind, far away 
in the lofty treetops. At one point the trail crossed a little 
ravine spanned by a tree. Shortly afterward I caught the 
gleam of a little white sign pinned to a tree: "TRAPPERS 
POTATOES PLEASE DO NOT DIG." I saw potatoes, and I saw 
that no digging had been done. The gardener must have 
been an enterprising character to think of planting here 
in the bush, where the soil was heated by innumerable hot 
springs. 

I heard sounds of waterfalls and running creeks all 
around me. Then I came upon the pool. I undressed and 
crawled along a makeshift diving board, hoping that the 
pool wasn't full of bears. I lowered myself into the hot 
water fast and swam across the pool. Then I lay on my 
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back, my ears well down in the water listening to the 
rumbling and boiling of the earth's core. The night was 
very dark without the flashlight a dark, wild, noisy night. 
Every now and then there was an extra rumble and a great 
bubble of gas would be expelled above the water's surface. 
The pool was alive with movement, small bubbles rose and 
burst, those in my vicinity tickling as they surfaced. As I 
lay there, entranced, a large something came down to the 
pool's edge. I heard a splash and a snort and I thought that 
I could determine a form. I splashed loudly and made a lot 
of noise. Whatever it was must have found my presence 
distasteful, for there was a sudden swift crashing and then 
silence. 

I stayed in so long that I felt my pulses throbbing. 
I had accumulated enough heat to dress in comfort in 
that freezing wind. On my way back to the first pool, I 
rather sheepishly hoped that the bears had got away with 
my companion. He was there all right, huddled in the 
middle of the bridge. 

"I thought you were never coming. There's bears all 
over the place and I haven't even got a light." 

"Nice swim?" I asked. 

"God, what a wonderful place. Do you know, this 
water is just about as hot as I can stand it? They told me 
it was 115 degrees and I didn't believe it. It has done my 
arthritis a world of good." 

"Arthritis? I never realized you suffered from ar- 
thritis." 

I knew then what anyone but a booby like me would 
have known long since. The man was almost crippled with 
arthritis. His slow, gentle, hesitant walk, his gentle, re- 
luctant touch on hard objects, why, even driving must 
have been agony to his hands and ringers . . . That was 
why I had been allowed to drive the Diesel. 



"What a strange, tough profession to have chosen," I 
said. 

"You sound as though you pity me. Don't do that. I 
have passed beyond the reach o pity. Let's go back, and 
please walk slowly." 

Pity, indeed. I was nearly choked with pity and 
shame. In a way the success of my whole trip had been due 
to this man's kindness, his leaving a note of my where- 
abouts for Jack, his sending me that telegram. 

"Remorse, too, is a shameful emotion/* I thought 
savagely. I walked ahead with the flashlight, saying 
nothing. 

"In a way, I've conquered death, you know. Nothing 
has ever really had the same values for me. People are 
more removed, my own troubles no longer trouble me. 
Perhaps you would call it serenity. My illness is in the past 
now. I was in a hospital for years, unable to move, dying 
slowly. I had shriveled to nothing about eighty pounds. 
Then one day I whispered to the doctor that I was not 
going to die. He smiled, I remember. From that day I 
started the fight. When I left the hospital, I was told that 
it was a miracle, but I would always be in a wheel chair 
and would never recover the use of my hands. I threw 
myself out of the chair when I was alone. Each day I did 
it, and then I crawled little by little, till I could kneel, till 
I could drag my feet up under me and then, one day, I 
was able to stand on them. My hands I have recovered 
their full use, as you see. Some of the fingers don't work, 
but they will some day." 

All that night we drove and all through the following 
day. Mindful of the hitchhikers who sleep, I did not close 
an eye. I find it hard to believe now, but we sang for 
twelve hours, interrupted for a few minutes when our 



throbbing bodies were poised swaying on stools at coffee 
bars. Unfortunately, I can't sing but I howl tunelessly 
along. I couldn't hear Mitch and I hoped that he couldn't 
hear me. We drove through Edmonton in the small hours 
and stopped about five miles north of Calgary, pulling ofi 
the highway onto a grassy lane outside a farmhouse. 

Mitch laid his aching bones in his bunk, and I slept 
under the big moon on the frost-whitened grass. The 
farmer's dog barked loud and long in protest but we ig- 
nored him. 

When we awoke the dog was still barking. "Let's get 
out of here before the farmer shoots us," said Mitch. 

Dawn pink sparkled on the frozen grass, pink was the 
plume of smoke from a passing train and pink our breath 
as we spoke. Since it was so early, Mitch permitted me to 
drive through Calgary. I took the wrong route and we 
found ourselves in a smart suburb, making a loud to-do 
on what we discovered to be Sunday morning. 

"That's a fair-looking joint, let's have coffee." Mitch 
jumped down to see if the place was open while I struggled 
to park my beautiful monster. 

"Leave her running," said Mitch. "We'd better make 
it snappy, this is no place for trucks." 

We were halfway through our second cup of coffee 
when a woman wrapped in a raincoat, her hair all tousled, 
came in and made for the only customers us. 

"There's no trucks allowed in this here spot. There's 
no trucks allowed to run in Alberta on Sundays. Especially 
not with the engine running and all that poisonous smoke. 
Parked right under the apartments' intake, you have. Not 
used to civilization where you come from, I dare say. Ever 
heard of air-conditioning? My ladies and gentlemen are 
all over the place in their night clothes, the poor things. 
Poisoning them, you are. Better move on quick. Oh, I 
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won't call the police, my old man was one of you/' 

All this while we were paying our bill and being 
hustled across the street. 

"Look at my ladies and gentlemen, the poor lambs." 

The lambs were out, no doubt about that. The Diesel 
was running smoothly, a plume of black smoke being ab- 
sorbed into the building's intake as it left the smokestack. 
We drove away quickly, Mitch at the wheel. 

"That's the last time you drive my rig through a city. 
You're supposed to keep to the truck route. Sunday, too. 
I'd forgotten it was Sunday. Some of the American truck- 
ers drive through Alberta on Sunday on purpose not me, 
though." 

Mitch dropped me at the McLeod turnoff. He was 
headed east and I west. 

"Thank you, Mitch. Thank you and all the drivers. 
Thank you for being so good to me. Thank you for all 
you have taught me/' I felt emotional and was all set to 
make a speech. 

"Yes, that's something about truck drivers/ 7 said 
Mitch. "They're all pretty fine guys. Not that you've been 
lucky, they really are all like that. Well, I guess I'll not be 
seeing you again. I'd be sad if I hadn't got so used to not 
seeing the friends I want to see." 

Seven hours later I was walking down my own drive- 
way, through the apple-scented dusk, trailing my toes in 
the gold my trees had shed. I dropped my pack on the 
porch. No dogs greeted me. I opened the glass door and 
stood listening to the silent house, joining the stillness, 
breathing with its quiet waiting. Old silver and maple 
wood glowed in harmony, chrysanthemums of gold and 
copper stood in the green wall bracket and the long hall 
mirror reflected the smoke from smoldering apple logs in 
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the drawing-room hearth. 

A tiny kitten staggered out of the kitchen toward me, 
its tail a question mark. I picked it up and its purring was 
the first sound in that beautiful, strangely silent house. 

There were flowers in all the bedrooms, crisp bed- 
spreads, and no toys to step on. There was fresh bread in 
the kitchen rack and calendulas in the white bowl on the 
brilliant blue tablecloth in the breakfast nook. No grime 
on the kitchen's picture window, so it seemed that I might 
lean through it toward the hazy earth-smelling evening. 
There was ham in the refrigerator, home-baked, with 
chunks of the crust still clinging to it, a jug of milk, rows 
of brown eggs. There were bottles of champagne cider, 
cooling; cider which I had made myself years ago, when 
the cider press was new. Fine cider, for when the froth 
dies in the glass the cider boils and lifts as the little bub- 
bles form a star rising from the heart of the wine and 
breaking on the surface. 

I had come upon my home when it was alone. I had 
stolen upon it with the evening shadows at the magic hour 
of perfect balance when it is hard to tell whether the light 
comes from within or without. 

I stood in this luminescence, gazing through the great 
windows at the moon rising over the snow-capped ranges, 
at its pale trail in the black, moving lake. 

Quen came across the lawn's tidy stripes. 

We laughed and laughed that autumn night. We 
laughed at the note we found: 

"Dear Whishaws, which ever of you comes home 
first. The children, the dogs and me walk up to my 
daughter's place to spend every night, but we come 
down for breakfast. I can't stand them spooks in 
your house. It's the loneliest house in the world. 

Mrs. Mary Clements." 
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The note was folded away and it looked quite old. It 
looked like a note which had been put out night after 
night but had been forgotten on this wonderful night 
when, with no arrangement, we both came home. 

Weeks later, when Quen had heard the whole story 
of my trip, I confessed to him that I had lost my heart to 
the island in Kluane Lake, that I wanted to stake it and 
lease it. Quen lit his pipe and thought awhile. 

"Well, to begin with, my darling," he said, "you'd be 
much better off without an island/' 
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